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Leaves New York July 13. 


Europe 


MAKE 


rip t 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
YOUR PLANS EARLY. 


Tue New York ScHooLt JouRNAL on April 27 
gave four pages describing a summer trip to 
England, to the towns of Oxford and Cambridge, 
giving three week’s attendance at the English 
Summer Schools or trips to London, Paris, etc. 
This trip covers quietly and easily all the points 
of interest taken in by the thirty-days trips ad- 
vertised at $250. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL trip 
is six weeks and costs only $195. A party is 
already formed and this trip is not arranged to 
make money, but to allow our readers a chance 
to “do” England, Scotland, and the summer 
schools abroad. Deposit of $25.00 should be 


sent at once to secure good berth on steamer. 
Returns about Aug. 26° 
—PARTICULARS OF THE MANAGER— 


H. S. KELLOGG, 


61 East NInTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘A NEW PUBLICATION. 
Every School Should Have ‘It. 


~— Chambers’s Concise 
Gazetteer of the World. 


| Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 
‘One Volume. Crown 8y0, 768 pages Half morocco, price, $2.60. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries, 
| The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied in 
the work ; the etymology of names, when significant and interesting, is 
given ; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however briefly, to 
history and literary associations, The aim has been to include all that 
may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked for, 
and to tell it with the utmost conciseness, consistent with clearness and 
|readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases where 
doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible to the 
average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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The American Institute of Normal Methods 


For the Training of Teachers in Normal Methods as Applied to Vocal Music and Other Branches. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1895. 








." 


a 


The Sessions of 1895 will be held as follows: 
Eastern Branch, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Tuesday, July 16 to Friday, August 
2, 1595. | 
Western Branch, Northwestern Military 
Academy, Highland Park (near Chicago), IIL, | 

Tuesday August 6 to Friday, August 23, 1895. 


Courses of Instruction in Normal Methods as ap- 
plied to the following branches: 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

According to the principles of instruction and by 
the aid of the Musical Illustrations presented in The 
Normal Music Course and in The Cecil an Series 
of Study and Song by Jomn W. Turts. 

The instruction in this course will have special refer- 


ence to teaching and to directing the teaching of vocal! | 
music in the public schools. 


DRAWING. 


, According to the methods of Tne Normal C-urse 
in Drawing, by Prof. H. W. SHayLor. 


' 
The instruction in this course will have special refer- | 
ence to the teaching of drawing in the pubtic schools. 


; *PIANOFORTE. 
. According to the methods and principles embodied 
in The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte, by 


Avsert Ross Parsons, A.C.M., as develo; b 
Kate S, CuitTenpEn, sain 


"PENMANSHIP. | 

Accoraing to the principles of movement and writ- | 
ing set forth in The Normal Review System of | 
Writing, including also (to those who wish: the prin- 
ciples of Vertical Writing, as designed by Profs. D. | 
H, Farvery and W, B. Gunnison, 

*PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

According to The Ling System of Swedish Gym- 
nastics, as taught in the Boston Normal Schoo! of 
Gymnastics, under the direction of Dr. Crags J. 
ENEBUSKE. 

The instruction in each department will be | 
strictly ‘‘Normal’’ in character, its purpose | 
being TO TRAIN TEACHERS, 

*Courses of Instruction will be given at the Zas¢- | 
ern School in all these branches; in the Western 
School Courses of Instruction are offered in either of 
the last three branches in which five or more pupils 
enroll themselves Defore July 1, 1895. 


INSTRUCTORS: 

Department of Vocal Music. Emory P. Russet, 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of Providence, 
R. 1. LEONARD B. MARSHALL, Surervisor of Music in 
the Public Schools of Bosten. FREDERICK A. LYMAN, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss MINNIE M. Jameson, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Woburn and Milton, Mass. SAMUEL W.COLE, 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of Brookline 
and , Mass., and Professor in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston. Mrs. Gish GaR- 
woop, Director of Music, Public Schools, Salem, Mass., 
and in the Primary Schools of Somerville, Mass. Miss 
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Lizzie O. STEARNS, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of Springfield, Mass. 

Department of Drawing. H.W. SHayLor. Director 
of Drawing and Penmanship in the Public Schools 
of Portland, Me. 

Department of Penmanship (including Verti- 
ca riting). D. H. Farvey, Prof. of Penmanship 
m. apostate Normal School of New Jersey at Trenton, 


Department of Pianoforte Instruction. Miss 
KaTE 8. CHITTENDEN, Prof. of Pianoforte Playing in 
the Metropolitan College of Music, New York City. 

Department of Physical Calture. (To be an 
nounced ) 

In each Department of Instruction the Instructors 
here named wiil be assisted by other competent and 
weli known Instructors and Lecturers. 


Tuition, 815 in avy one course; each addi- 
tional course to the same student, 10, 


Those proposing to enter either school should send 
their names (enroll) as early as possibie to the Business 
Manager or Secretary of the School which they will 
attend. All correspondence, inquiries, etc., referring 
to the EASTERN SCHOOL should be addressed to 


ALBERT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 
110-112 Boylston St., Boston, or 
FRANK D. BEATTYS, Secretary, 
3) East r7th St., Union Square, New York. 
And those referring to the WESTERN SCHOOL to 
A. W. HOBSON, Business Manager, 
262-264 W «bash Ave., Chicago, or 
ROBERT FORESMAN, Secretary, 
262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 








Paige eranry and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, 


Weights, and Platin 





RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 





um. 


CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





$ 


Size of 
Pictures, 


31x3} in. 


Weight of | 
Camera, & 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 





A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases | 
tne shutter and changes from time to instantaneous. 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish, 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its (Operation and tells how to finish | 
the pictures—but “we do the rest” when you preter. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y.| 








Camera Catalogue Free. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric | 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 


Sitisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 














Lock Box, 406. 


Physical and | 
‘Chemical Apparatus 


| Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, | 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


| Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware 
Speciai Apparatus to Order. | 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. | 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO.,) 


Successor Science Department National Scbool Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
| 
| 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Mention this paper. Eatablished 1871. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


-EIMER & AFMIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. | 


| 
| 

Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Phy sical | 
Laboratory will be fur-| 
NM) nished of best quality at 
ii! reasonable prices. 





Glass and metal appara | 
tus, special, made to order, | 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. | 





127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madison St., Chicago 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and are supplying most of the | 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence | 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 








THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as recommended by THE COPIMITTEE OF TEN. 














HARVARD PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for this course ; 
Catalogues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Supplies. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 





also Illustrated and Descriptive 





BOSTON & CHICAGO. 





“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory 
on the Flag Staff.” 





Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


‘School and Church Furniture Works, 


No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachersand 
Principals, Seating Work Berches 
tor Manual ‘raining, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 


of various kinds, 


| skilled labor can be secured. 


We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 


| prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
| ting out ot School and Church. 


Our goods are reliable ard guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 


{Pr Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
Established 1850. 23 


‘CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 


v 





Che new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 


yy 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 





| INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 





ST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partmerts. First-class teachers wanted. N. 


b* 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St. N. Y 
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FINEST MATERIAL. 


SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 











LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOIIE. 











| :~— Models 885 and athe , 





EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


NMIonaRCcH CycLe Co. 
Factory and Main Office:—Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BKANCNES:—New York, Sar Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Torontes _ 








* DESIGNERS - 
*PVBLISHERS - 


ENGROSSERS = = 
ENGRAVERS= 


- LITHOGRAPHE 


*202- BROADWAY > 





certificates, etc., of Highest grade fur- 
nished to any kind of school at moderate 
cost, whether 


aD 
ONE OR A THOUSAND BE REQUIRED. 


No cheap and shoddy type-prints! No flap-doodle “ poster | 
diplomas.”’ For the rest, tell us: (1) How many; (2) Kind of sch 
Full-size specimens for a stamp to those who mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. To cthers, 25 cents—and mighty cheap at 
that. Address as above. Be wise to-day. 





and **Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 


** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
115 & 117 Nassau St., New York. 189 LaSalle St.. Chicago. 


131 Post St.,San Francisco, Cal. 50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 
33-39 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Criterion ”’ 








GOOD selling books that are live and full of helpful hints. Fascin- 
ating, forceful, original, instructive, unique and entertaining. 
“Written with delicacy, bravery and wisdom.” 
they contain the ounce of 


An agent writes: ‘I TERMS TO ACENTS than any other 
BETTER house can give, with new and live territory. 
Send postal-card only for sample pages 


like canvassing better 
BEST Buyers never regret own- 
and terms to Agents. prevention for human ills, 


than teaching.” ‘I consider it worth its weight in gold.” 
ing one of our works, as 
Address STOCKHAM & CO., Cor. Market and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 





Vertical Practice Paper. Examination Papers. 
Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. Pens for Vertical Writing. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, and Estimates. 





{THE (DEAL SUMMER RESORT. 








Da, Prorrssoe 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


wane” 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
- COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Cen. Passenger Agent. 
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PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis | 


factory Bells for schools, Churches, &£ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. 


Esta Best Grade C aT 

WEST Prot Rov: sz" Best Grace vonneyend ss BELLE 
Y: Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 

Descrivtion and prices on applicatio | 


3 
at 
° 
$ 
é 
$ dred miles’ superb view of Rocky 
é 
3 
é 
é 


The Greatest Railroad 
on Earth— 


yanta Fé Route 


Teachers and others going to 
Natioual Educational Association 

meeting at Denver, in July, should 
remember that the Santa Fe offers 
as low rates as anybody else, with bet- 
ter service. 

Special inducements to small or 
large parties. 

Through Pullman Sleepers and free 
Chair Cars—Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Denver. One hun- 


Mountains between Pueblo and Den- 
ver. 

Privilege of attending Summer 
School, Colorado Springs, on return 
trip. 

Low rate excursions into the moun- 
tains after meeting is over. 

For ticket rates, 
phlets, etc., address 


descriptive pam- 


C. D. Stmonson, Gen. Eastern Agt. 
E. F. BURNETT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 
261 Broadway, New York, 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 


SeVesesesossessesseses 


SPEVVVVVSSSVSSS SESSSVVSssessessesssse 





PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES intro CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWER.PRICE $15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°e2 TO 
CHAS. BESELER. 
218 CENTRE ST. NEW YORK. 
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Industrial and Food 





WANTED. 










}\ _ EXPOSITIONS. 
‘In Europe and America. 


Richmond School Furniture Co. 


| THEY / Richmond “ Adjustable” 
senate Pekan caer Bahn HEAD | Richmond ‘ Automatic ”’ 
meeeisitiecwimss | TNE | Richmond “Normal”, 
eir de wl 1 ‘ “ ’ 
pels delicious BREAKE AST COvOA fs absolu ’ LIS | Richmond ‘ Advance ” 
olenagin Manufactur- | Richmond ‘‘Chair Desk 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. onal | Richmond “Student.” 








WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


10 East 15TH Sr., 


NEW YORK. 












JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E. 


F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 


1878 and 1889 


And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 




















“eR 


old stereotyped forms, 


just so with diplomas. 





beauty. 
of inferior grade? 


ASHION wears out more apparel than the man,.”’ 


It is 


It’s the tashion now to have 
something artistic—something new and better than the 
The diploma, which will be one of the 
most treasured possessions of the recipient, should be a thing of 
Why not, when it can be had for the same money as one 


We keep on hand a large assortment of lithographed forms for 








diplomas and certificates, with spaces provided in which you can 
insert the name of your institution, its location, course of study, 
etc., thus completing the form; or we can do this work for you, se- 
curing perhaps a better result. We have diplomas at prices to suit 
and can supply them in any number on short notice. If, however, 
you desire a diploma made exclusively for your school, we will be 






vitations. 
price from $1.20 to $12.00 per 100. 














glad to submit sketches and estimates. 
We carry a complete line of Commencement Programs and In- 
The designs are new, chaste, artistic, and range in 


tant that you give us this information, 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bldg., CHICAGO. 


In writing us for samples of diplomas don’t forget to state kind 
of school and the number needed; and for programs, the number 
and approximately the price per 100 you wish to pay. 


It is impor- 


Mention this Journad, 


























Remington “Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


Model 
No. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Ecighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Lconomical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. { 


And Many Other Useful and Convenient 
Devices. 


e 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability, 















SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New Yerk. 





~ Unrivaled Speed. 


= 








l 
| 
| 
| 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re. 


lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


| Mass., says : 
|lent preventive of indigestion, and 








Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


“T value it as an excel- 


a pleasant acidulated drink when 


|properly diluted with water and 


sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 
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|The New No. 4 | 
Caligraph | 


LEADS THEM ALL | 





=") 











An examination of the many features 
of our latest machine will tell you why 


Caligraphs lead. 


HH Send us your name. 


|| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
i 237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, i} 
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Educational Attention. 


In all teaching, no matter whether in the school-room 
or not, the mind must surrender itself, must be placed 
on the thing, whatever it be, that is to be considered 
and about which some additional knowledge is to be 
gained. In other words, attention is the precedent con- 
dition for learning ; itis the antecedent. So important 
is it that no good teacher proceeds without attention. 
And a skilful teacher has various devices for gaining 
the attention. 

This incident is remembered: A large number of 
Sunday-school children. were gathered in a church and 
had been addressed by several speakers ; the special 
speaker was W. W, Pardee, and when it was his turn he 
saw that weariness was the predominant feeling in the 
minds of all the children. But he must have attention, 
Seizing a small flag he stepped briskly on the stage. 
Lifting it up and down, he said : “‘ Move your right hand 
up, edgewise in front of your eyes, one foot from your 
face; lower it when I lower the flag. (This was done 
several times.) Now hold your hand perpendicular in 
front of your tace, one foot from your nose; push it 
up and down as I move the flag. (This was done sev 
eral times.) Now hold your hand diagonally and move 
it with the flag.” The effect of this was to fix every 
eye on the speaker, who then artfully began with the 
flag and spoke fifteen minutes to the profit of the chil- 
dren. 

Attention is the basis of mental activity. It is de- 
fined by Col. Parker in his remarkable volume “ Talks 
on Pedagogics” as “ the holding the whole being, body 
and mind, in the best and most economical attitude for 
the action of external attributes or objects on con- 
sciousness.” There is a mental action in attention; 
this action is induced by the qualities of external ob- 
jects upon the mind. Now the quality is always ready 
toact; the external world, as Milton puts it, “ waited 
for man.” The flowers, the songs of birds, the roar of 
the ocean, the tints of the mountain peaks were ready 
for centuries to influence a human organism. 

The energy in all these things arouses activity in the 
being, in the mind, but, as the author above quoted 
rightly Says, this activity may not be a1 educative ac- 
tivity. Aman may read a newspaper for an hour, listen 
toa lecture, or attend a concert, and be conscious of 
activity of mind, and not be educated. This is a point 
ot importance to the educator, “Theremay be many 
acts of attention, but they cease before they reach the 
educative point. The cultivation of the habit of at- 


tention is the main factor in education—the habit of 
observing closely, listening intently to language, and of 
reading intensely are the fundamental means by which 
self-activity is induced and developed.” 

“ An act of attention is conditioned entirely upon the 
physical strength of the brain—upon the elementary 
ideas held or retained by the physical qualities of the 
brain below the plane of consciousness. In an act of 
attention the blood flows through millions of delicate 
arteries to reinforce and sustain the action of the brain. 
The moment the brain of the child becomes exhausted, 
no matter how beautiful the object studied may be in 
itself, the immediate result is a sort of mental nausea 
or disgust with the subject.” At first the child is inter- 
ested in everything, and begins instinctively the invest- 
igation of all subjects known in the curriculum of any 
university before he is six years old. He goes from 
bird to bush, from grass to flower. The office of the 
teacher is to present the appropriate conditions, but not 
allow the exhaustion that surely will ensue if the strength 
of the brain is overtaxed. 

Suppose a certain spring flower is taken, as a butter- 
cup, for a lesson in botany. ‘The conscientious teacher 
is determined to do a thorough piece of work, and so 
the plant is studied day after day; it is drawn, painted, 
a sketch written, selections from the utterances of poets 
made, it is dissected and finaily pressed in herbarium ; 
the buttercup has been exhausted and the teacher feels 
that she has done a good work. But she sees, if she is 
an observing teacher, that the interest with which the 
study began has disappeared, and in its place has come 
almost a hatred of the pretty yellow flower. The men- 
tal activity aroused by the color and form of the plant 
developed vague and obscure concepts, but the teacher 
would turn these into scientific ones ; the pupil had not 
arrived at the stage for these. 

There is then an educative attention ; education comes 
from self-eftort ; all education is by self-activity ; when 
self-activity stops, education stops. “ Education,” Col. 
Parker says, “is the development of the attitude of 
the being towards truth.” It is created with an atti- 
tude towards truth—this is evidenced by the interest it 
exhibits in inspecting the flower, for example; to develop 
that attitude into a steady stream of effort is the work 
of the teacher. 

The author classifies attention into three modes: 
“Observation, hearing-language, and reading. Atten- 
tion is educative thinking (or may be); it becomes 
educative only where the conscious action is intense, 
and the conscious activities are immediately needed for 
development.” Development consists in the intensity 
of the mental acts. Educative attention demands that 
self-effort be caused by the state of consciousness ; 
one state of consciousness succeeds another, whether 
we wish it or not; but these states are not necessarily edu- 
cative. By self-effort one of the conscious states is held, 
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then the effects of the object gather with this, and 
mental development ensues ; the synthetic, recollecting, 
associating powers operate. 


r 
The Old and the New Psychology. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters club discussed this 
subject at its April meeting. Dr. Dunton said: “ Psy- 
chology is the science of the soul. This definition pre- 
supposes two facts—first, that there is a soul, and sec- 
ond, that it may be known. The old psychology is a 
systematic knowledge of the soul through introspection 
and observation. The student turns his attention, first 
of all, upon the phenomena of consciousness in his own 
mind. He seeks to know the exact nature and the uni- 
versality of the actions of the mind. 

“« The student of the new psychology attempts to know 
psychical activities from the standpoint of physiology 
and experiment. He strives to ascertain the nervous 
correlates of mental phenomena, the influence of body 
upon mind, the intensity of sensations, and the duration 
of mental processes, etc., through observation and ex- 
periment. 

“The old psychology has revealed to me the soul as 
an emanation from the Divine, and as made in the 
image of God, in this respect, that it is a being capable 
of self-activity and self-direction. This being is a unit, 
and therefore indivisible.” 

Prof. Munsterberg said: ‘‘ As a teacher of physiologi- 
cal psychology, as a teacher of experimental psychol- 
ogy, | have come to say that if the question, Should a 
teacher study psychology ? were put to me, I should an- 
swer, I don’t believe that he should. Such a study 
might lead, as it often does, to a high tide of confusion, 
of dilettanteism. Superficial teachers spoil the child, 
deceive themselves with empty phrases, and since they 
do not feel confident of their own ability, lose their nat- 
ural interest in the pupils. Sympathy and interest are 
more necessary for teachers than all the psychological 
laboratories. 

“IT do not mean that psychology is not an important 
study, or that the new psychology is not as valuable as 
the old. Ido not know the difference between them 
at all. I know simply that there is scientific psychol- 
ogy and unscientific. 

“The old psychology was psychology plus philos- 
ophy ; the new is psychology without philosophy—often, 
I am sorry to say, psychology minus philosophy.” 

Dr. Stanley Hall said: “I respect the views of Dr. 
Dunton, but I dissent from his psychology, which has 
been the vice of teaching everywhere before the mov- 
ing, transforming idea of a nobler philosophy came in. 

“The new psychology touches the hearts of the 
young men in our colleges as nothing else that I know 
does. They used to trim ship with a box filled with 
spare chains and iron. That is what these teachers 
who refuse to teach the new psychology are still doing. 

“T can’t agree with Prof. Munsterberg on some 
points. I believe that it is necessary to broaden the 
purview of all academic students so that they shall be 
philosophers and not experimenters. Harvard college, 
in regard to the progress of the new psychology, is just 
as it was in 1880 in regard to the introduction of psy- 
chology, when ic asked me to deliver six lectures just 
to see what it was all about. In five years, it is safe to 
say, this new system will be an all-important topic. I 
regret that Prot. Munsterberg does not see the full 
scope of child study. ‘This is the great result of the 
study. It has shown women the way to get at the 
hearts of children.” 

Dr. Harris said: “The new psychology is based on 
the study of the brain and nerves by physiologists, aad 
on the study of the habits and modes of thinking of 
children by teachers and others. The old psychology 
was based on introspection, or the attentive study of 
one’s own state of mind. The old psychology has con- 
tributed to us a knowledge of the higher and lower 
orders of thinking, and of the different classes of men- 
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tal activity—the feeling, the will, and the intellect. 4 
has discovered the supremacy of reason and the basis 
of ethical judgments. It has given us, as Novalis said 
God, freedom, and immortality. : 

“The greatest question in the school is how to teach 
a branch of study in such a way as to prepare the pupil 
for the next step. The danger lies in teaching with too 
much or too little thoroughness, and arresting the 
child's growth at an inferior stage of development. 

“The chief danger in education is to produce ar- 
rested deveiopment, too much thoroughness in teach- 
ing mechanical operations, or by too severe and harsh 
discipline. The child of the city slums is worldly wise 
and able to shift for himself, but he cannot easily be 
brought into a state of growth in intellect and will, 
The new psychology has here its great field of useful. 
ness. It will show the true methods of teaching all 
branches in such a way as to keep the child in a grow- 
ing condition and save him from arrest at lower stages 
of development.” 


¥ 
The Marking System: 


Its Educational and Ethical Effects. 


(Abstract of an address by Dr. Robert El.is Thompson, president of 
Central high school, Phila, delivered at Philadelphia normal school, 
under the auspices of the Educational Club, on May 2, 1895.) 

One of our greatest problems is to get the young 
actually to work. Play they understand and appre- 
ciate. That is exertion without friction, on the lines of 
least resistance, and under the influence of an exciting 
attraction. It is the merit of the kindergarten that it, 
to some extent, has broken down the wall of partition 
between work and play, and has.solved Pourier’s prob- 
lem, of “attractive labor.’’ But the methods of the 
kindergarten never have been proposed, even by its 
friends, as the solution of the problem in the field of 
more advanced study. There we have to exact of our 
students a kind of attention, which means shutting out 
of their minds the things which offer spontaneous 
attraction, and focusing the inteilectual powers on 
matters in which they can see little that is useful and 
nothing that is charming. We get our pupils in defect- 
ive shape, due partly to heredity and partly to unfor- 
tunate environment in their earlier years. To make 
rounded and symmetrical men and women of them isa 
process not unlike that by which the German army 
authorities take the slouching, knock-kneed,stoop-shoul- 
dered peasant, and knead him into the erect and vigor- 
ous soldier through processes necessarily slow and 
painful. 

“ A hundred years ago,” said Dr. Thompson, “the 
dependence was upon the infliction of bodily pain. It 
was a marking system in which the marks were made on 
the boy. In teachers of a low moral type it developed 
a love of inflicting pain, from which the smallest and 
least resistent children always suffered the most. But 
it was not always or even commonly abused in this way. 
The best teachers then, as Arnold,for instance,employed 
it in the last resort, and of eight schoolmasters in my 
experience, only one abused his power in this way. 
When used with judgment, it had the great merit of 
bringing the pressure to bear on the worst boys in the 
class, and those only. The boy who did his work was fait- 
ly sure of exemption from rod andruler. He took mat- 
ters more easily than he can under the system which re- 
placed rod and ruler. This method of enforcing work 
in school has fallen into disuse gradually, through the 
force of a hostile public opinion chiefly. Formeriy, the 
colleges and universities employed it equally with the 
schools. Milton was whipped when at Cambridge for 
some neglect of his duties as astudent. In the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the rod was used until 1794, when 
its use was suspended, but never formally abolished. 
In our public schools it was used very generally before 
the war. There never has been any formal prohibition 
of its use, but it would excite surprise if we heard of its 
employment.” 
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Dr. Thompson then traced the rise of the mark- 
ing system beginning with the English universities 
which employed the plan for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether tutors in the colleges were getting any 
work out of their students. For this purpose, examin- 
ations were devised, comparative rank by mark was 
given in each subject, and those who attained the 
highest averages were given the highest places in the 
annual lists. From the universities, the new system 
crept down to the schools, and was extended from the 
work of the year to that of every day. Emulation was 
accepted as the mainspring of educational activity, and 
to the teacher's other duties was added that of making 
a numerical estimate of the value of every recitation. 
Gradually, the birch gave way to the cedar, and the 
lead pencil fell with a heavier weight upon the better 
students than the rod had fallen on the worse. 

The worst quality of the marking system is its press- 
ure upon the good rather than the bad students, The 
careless, the stupid, the obstinate, take bad marks as a 
thing of course. To better students, and especially to 
nervous children, they frequently offer a stimulus which 
keeps them in a state of perpetual unrest. They are 
unfitted to enjoy their work by the constant presence 
of the marking roll to their thoughts. Besides this, 
everything about the student helps to keep his atten- 
tion fixed on the one great end of making good marks. 
His reports are scanned with praise and censure rather 
than with sympathy and encouragement. His relative 
rank in the class is a matter for family pride and social 
exaltation, if it bea good one. Tothose marks, in fact, 
is ascribed a value in estimating the student's achieve- 
ment which is far beyond their real worth, How many 
who take the honors of their college are ever heard of 
again after commencement day ? 

A second bad effect is that the marking method comes 
in the way of the bestteaching. The contact of teacher 
and pupil becomes a game of concealment, in which the 
latter carefully conceals his ignorance, rather than dis- 
close it. since disclosures would cut down his mark. In 
this way difficulties which might be met and overcome,are 
never realized by the teacher. He goes on in the confi- 
dence that he has left no stronghold of ignorance in his 
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rear. and never is able to get into that relation of frank 
confidence with his class which is needed for the best 
work. Besides this, the boy who is watching for marks 
falls easily inte the habit of neglecting the instruction 
actually given while he fastens his attention on the ques- 
tion or the sentence he sees to be coming to him, 

Another disadvantage of the marking system Dr. 
Thompson found in the fact that it interrupts the teach- 
er’s attention from his proper work to that of estimat- 
ing the value of recitations. It requires the teacher to 
break the thread of his subject and take it up again at 
a disadvantage. And while he is thus occupied, he 
gives the unruly elements the chance they ask for ob- 
taining alittle distraction on their own account. “The 
natural effect of this required interruption,” maintained 
Dr. Thompson, “is to put a premium on the most me- 
chanical methods of giving instruction. The man to 
whom teaching is nothing but a required repetition of 
the contents of text-books, feels the annoyance the 
least. He is the least interrupted by it because there 
is the least to interrupt. And those who set out with 
the highest ideals of proper method are in danger of 
being dragged down to the mechanical level by the 
marking system.” 

“ The harmfulness of the system in the sphere of eth- 
ical influence is not less noteworthy,” said the speaker, 
“The first harm is that it is generally and to some ex- 
tent always a system of emulation. It teaches the young 
that the real success in life is to get above or ahead of 
somebody else. For the best part of a century indeed 
emulation has been held up as a great educational mo- 
tive. However, rank, scholarships, and prizes—all have 
been the expression of this feeling. The notion of a 
boy’s doing his duty because itis his duty, and not sim- 
ply for the sake of praise or pudding, seems to vanish 
out of our stock of ideas. So we send our graduates 
from school and college into the world of actual life with 
the false notion of success stamped upon tnem by years 
of school training. Are they likely to fail to put the 
lesson to practice? Suppose they come back to us in 
later years with a tale of selfish ambitions, greedy pur- 
suit of wealth, gains achieved at the expense of other 
men rather than for their benefit, and all that consti- 
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tutes the moral tragedy of what is called success, have 
we any right to complain? Have not our methods of 
education tended to foster and encourage the race for 
riches, for place and power, and for other gains in per- 
ishable things which constitute the root evil of our so- 
cial life ? 

“T am surprised,” said the speaker, “to find that 
this and other outgrowths of extreme manifestations of 
pure individualism are producing a reaction toward 
socialism in our times, For emulation is the diseased 
form of individualism. It is that in which the individ- 
ual finds his career is rising above other men, not to 
help them up, but to exult in the difference of ele- 
vation.” 

Dr. Thompson thought that another ethical fault 
of the marking system is that it teaches the student to 
find the reward of his work not in the work itself, but 
in something which lies outside the work. To find the 
reward of work in the work itself is to live for the use 
of life. To seek it in something outside it is to live for 
gain of some sort, whether praise or pudding. These 
two types of living, for use and for gain, divide men 
everywhere on an ethical line of distinction. 

In conclusion, Dr. Thompson suggested as a remedy 
for the marking system that nothing revolution- 
ary should be attempted. True reforms never pro- 
ceed by jumps. Teachers and pupils, in this case, are 
accustomed to walk with the crutch, and the getting 
rid of it must necessarily be a slow business. Transi- 
tional rather than abrupt changes must be made. 
Some of the worst evils of the system can be gotten rid 
of by separating the teaching from the recitation, a plan 
which is pursued at Harvard. In other places, day after 
day is spent in unmarked recitations and then at irreg- 
ular intervals, without previous notice, tests are made 
of the pupils’ knowledge. A bolder method is to dis- 
card marks of every kind, dispense with examinations 
and promote those pupils who have satisfied the teach- 
ers by their work during the term. Under any system 
there is no need of averaging the marks for the pur- 
pose of assigning relative rank. Class ranking is an 
educational vice and should be eliminated in the inter- 
est of the students’ moral culture. It is not a question 
whether 4 is better than #, but whether 4 and 4 are 
making the nearest approach to ideal work which cir- 
cumstances and abilities permit. 


ta 
A Criticism of Dr. Harris. 


In an article on “Elementary Education” con- 
tributed to the May Worth American Review, Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris says the following about what he calls 


PEDAGOGIC CRAZE FOR NOVELTY. 


While the old education in its exclusive devotion to will train- 
ing has slighted the intellect and the heart (or feelings), the new 
education moves likewise towards an extreme as bad, or worse. 
It slights direct will culture and tends to exaggerate impulse and 
inclination or interest. An educational psychology that degrades 
will to desire must perforce construct an elaborate system for the 
purpose of developing moral interests and desires. This, how- 
ever, does not quite succeed until the old doctrine of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the good is reached. 


“Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


The philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita holds that the goal of 
culture is to annibilate all interest and attain absolute indifference 
—this is adopted by Buddhism in the doctrine of Nirvana. In- 
dian renunciation reaches the denial of self-hood, while the 
Christian doctrine of renunciation reaches only to the denial of 
selfishness and the adoption of altruistic interests. However this 
may be the pedagogic impulse to create devices for awakening 
the interest of the pupil becomes sometimes a craze for novelty. 
Change at any price and change of any kind is clamored for. It 
is a trite saying that change is not progress. It is more apt to 
be movement in a circle or even retrogression. An amusing ex- 
ample was lately furnished in educational circles. 
tendent of rural schools defended their want of classification as 
an advantage. It was “ individual instruction,” and as such, an 
improvement over that of the graded school of the cities. His 
reactionary movement received the support of some of the advo- 
cates of educational reform on the ground that it was a new de- 
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parture. This happened at a time when one-half of the school 
children in the United States are still taught, or rather allowed to 
memorize their text-books, by this method! The sub-commit. 
tees on training of teachers and on the organization of city school 
systems have brought forward, in their respective reports, the 
latest devised measures for the perfection of normal schools ang 
the procurement of expert supervisors for city school systems, 
The importance of the recommendations regarding schools tor 
the training of teachers is seen when One recalls to mind the fact 
that the entire upward movement of the elementary schools has 
been initiated and sustained by the employment of professionally 
trained teachers and that the increase of urban population has 
made it possible. In the normal school the candidate is taught 
the history of education, the approved methods of instruction, and 
the grounds of each branch of study as they are to be found jn 
the sciences that it presupposes. 


¥ 


‘‘Kindergarten Spirit in the Public 
School.” 


There is a strong feeling among a certain proportion of school 
teachers that there is something antagonistic in the teachings of 
the kindergarten toward our regular school system. 

A kindergarten, as is generally understood, is a place where the 
child enjoys perfect freedom, is exempt from rulers and altogether 
a general lawlessness prevails so that what would be perfectly 
proper there, in a school room would bring dire confession on 
teacher and pupil alike. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison, a lady who is well-known as a lec- 
turer in the East as well as in the West, and who is principal of 
the Chicago Kindergarten college, addressed a large number of 
teachers recently on this theme, taking as her position that the 
kindergarten spirit was in perfect harmony with the laws that 
should govern any school. 

She began her discourse by saying that a teacher should be the 
spirituelle mother to those given to her care. It was her duty to 
unfold the spirituelle nature of the child and this duty lay far be- 
yond any development of the intellectual faculties which she might 
foster. 

The child's infancy was a time of receiving impressions. A 
littie later, about the time he entered the kindergarten he reached 
the symbolic stage in his life—after this came a time for the awak- 
ening of the emotions and with this the tendencies for life were 
formed. It is not the office of kindergarten to teach the child facts, 
but to direct his interests in the right channels, to develop his 
sympathies, and to implant right ideals in his mind. 

Under the last heading is properly classed, right ideals as to 
standing, sitting, marching, as to family life, church life, and trade 
life. 

Is there anything antagonistic to a lawful school life in such 
training, anything that would unfit a child, so instructed, to enter 
a primary school ? 

There were kindergartens azd kindergartens, the speaker went 
on to explain, Some well meaning young women in their efforts to 
seem very vivacious and attractive made the entire time passed with 
the children as though it were a party, with the result that the little 
ones went home excited, over-wrought, and fretful—they had 
really been dissipating. 

A namby-pamby kindergarten was also condemned. There 
were times when it was necessary for a sharp word of command 
to be given and to be heeded. It was right to have a certain 
amount of liberty, but certain occasions demanded that there should 
be a quick and ready obedience. , 

If this was the Scylla of the kindergarten then the Charybdis 
was the too stern method where everything was sacrificed to 
“‘ order.” 

Then too there were games played in some kindergartens that 
had no place there— they were aimless and vapid with rhyme, but 
no reason in them. No play nor game should be used unless tt 
had for its basis some race characteristic. 

Miss Harrison bemoaned the fact that there were so many 
teachers who taught for the sake of the money there was in it and 
because of the respectability of the occupation. (But then teach- 
ers are always getting digs for receiving money for their services. 
Why is it that a minister of the gospel, a missionary, a general of 
an army, in fact in any other calling the laborer is considered 
worthy of his hire and he isn’t reproached with that fact, nor are 
his motives impugned ; his name may go thundering down the 
ages just the same. But about teachers there is a large, strong, 
scandalous suspicion extant that they are sordid beings, obliged to 
eat, wear clothes, and all that, and they are mercenary enough to 
want money for their work !) c 

There is not enough loving sympathy between teacher and pupil. 
Too often the child was made to feel that his teacher was his 
jailor. In the kindergarten one of the chief things aimed at was 
that the kindergartner came as a friend and wise confidant to her 
charges. 
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The Greeks looked up to Minerva as the embodiment of wis- 
dom—the children have their teacher, for their know-all, ard be- 
cause of this exalted position which she holds therein the respon- 
sibility lay. : : k 

To sum up briefly what could be expected of a child entering a 
primary school from a kindergarten, it was claimed that his atti- 
tude toward his teacher would be one of confidence and love. 
He would have been taught to observe and his eye would have 
been trained to see form. His faculties of discrimination would 
have been quickened, he would make intelligent comparisons, 
And through the development of these right idea!s he would be 
led to a desire for facts. 

In speaking of training the mind to see resemblances and differ- 
ences a kindergarten child was able to find /wem¢y points upon 
which our bodies and the clam’s agreed! How many teachers 
could do as well, was asked. Without criticising Miss Harrison's 
position at all, it does a seem a little uncanny for a baby to be so 
analytical as to gravely point out twenty ways in which we are 
quite like a clam. 

There is hardly anything that could be said in favor of the kin- 
dergarten or of the noble women enlisted as its followers that 
would be an exaggeration, but there is much to contend with in 
the primary school that is not met with in the child garden. One 
teacher, as is often the case, in a cheerless room,no piano nor organ 
to give relief from the monotony of her voice and with sixty, 
seventy, and yes eighty restless littie people, is it a wonder that 
she takes stringent measures with them and that her sweetness 
turns and in time her love for them is blunted ? 

A primary school certainly ought to be a beautiful kindergarten 
carried further, but pray give the primary teacher some of the 
seeming conditions under which the kindergarten blooms and 
blossoms so sweetly. 


¥ 


Vertical Writing. 


By R. K. Row. 
PART I, 


While this department of elementary education is attracting so 
general and intense interest, and while so many are groping in 
the dark or struggling in the mists of uncertainty, it seems de- 
sirable that all light on the subject should be sent abroad prompt- 
ly and reflected often. From this point of view I desire to corrob- 
orate, from our own experience, some of the impertant conclusions 
reached by Dr. Edward R. Shaw in his study of the subject at 
home and abroad, as reported in THE JOURNAL of May 4, and to 
try to add a little to the truth he has announced. 

First, he says: ‘‘ Vertical Writing is a reform not merely as to 
style of the letter, but it is primarily a reform as to posture in 
writing.” This is a fundamental truth, in importance transcend- 
ing all other phases of the subject. Those who have during half 
a century, striven to improve sloping writing have had wrong con- 
ceptions, One of these was that the natural, and therefore prop- 
er, position of the hand in writing is with the palm down. They 
have said that when the forearm is raised to the horizontal posi- 
tion the palm turns down. A most popular method of teaching 
hand-position has been to ask the pupil to place the open palm 
flat on the desk and then draw up the fingers until the ends of the 
third and the fourth form arest. There have been so many em- 
inent authorities for this view that few have presumed to doubt. 
When, however, one approaches the matter without prejudice he 
can soon get at the truth. 

In the January Penman's Art Journal Supervisor A. F. New- 
lands presented the matter somewhat as follows : “ Observe in the 
case of yourself or other persons, that when the forearms are 
raised and the elbows retained at the sides, the shoulders, spine 
and chest retain their normal relative positions. There is no ten- 
dency to assume an unhealthful attitude. When, however, the 
whole arms are raised and carried outward and torward the spine 
begins to curve, the shoulders are drawn forward, and the chest 
's more or less contracted. 

Further, notice the plane of the paper you are now reading, as 
regard its relation to the eyes. Hand a book or paper to each of 
any number of persons, ask them to read and observe the relation 
of the plane of the paper to the eyes. In every normal case it 
will be observed that the paper is held with considerable slope, 
nearly at right angles to the line of sight, and the distance will 
vary from fourteen to eighteen inches. In the case of young chil- 
dren the distance will be less, but the angle about thesame. This 
must be the position most natural for reading. No one appears 
to have thought of making reading desks with flat tops. Now, if 
IN reading it is best to hold the page with considerable slope, 
surely that is also the hygienic position of the paper in relation 
to the eyes while writing. 

Next let us consider this matter as regards the body, arm, and 
hand. It has already been observed that to raise the whole arms 
and bring them forward and outward tends to draw the head and 
Shoulders torward, and when the writer uses a nearly flat desk 
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this tendency becomes a necessity in order to bring the eyes into 
proper position in relation to the paper. This is the unhygien- 
ic position assumed by writers working upon an approximately 
flat desk. The posture is even worse when the side is turned to 
the desk. One shoulder is supported, while the other droops, 
and, besides the other evils, lateral curvature of the spine is an in- 
evitable consequence. 

What are the conditions with respect to a sloping desk? Jn 
this connection, if the reader has not access to a sloping desk he 
should extemporize one, using a piece of board or a wide flat book 
Observe in the first place that with a sloping desk nearly adapted 





to the height of tne writer the elbows may be kept in the normal 
position quite near the sides. This avoids the tendency brfore 
mentioned to draw the shoulder, spine, and chest into an unnat- 
ural position. The slope of the desk brings the paper at the 
proper angle and reduces the distance from the eyes. The ne- 
cessity of adapting the body to the desk is removed. The body 
usually inclines somewhat forward, but the bending is mainly at 
the hip-joints where it should be. There is no prolonged contrac- 
tion of one set of muscles and a corresponding relaxation of an- 
other set, as when the shoulders are drawn forward, no chest con- 
traction, no desire to spread out the arms and settle down with 
the chest against the desk. 

Will the reader examine the ground so far covered with the ut- 
most care, for, if the conclusions drawn from the experiments sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraphs are correct, it must follow that 
only a desk with considerable slope admits of a truly hygienic 
position for writing. 

Teachers and others, advocates of sloping writing, have always 
maintained that the proper position of the hand in writing 1s the 
position the hand naturally takes when the forearm is raised to 
the horizontal. This is true; but the development of their sys- 
tem has led to a misconception of what that natural position is. 
They have said that when the forearm is raised the palm natural- 
ly turns down, and a popular method of teaching hand. position 
has been to ask the learner to place the open palm flat on the 
desk and then draw up the fingers until the third and fourth form 
a rest. Anyone can easily satisfy himself on this point. First 
observe the position of the hand hanging naturally at the side. 
Keeping the elbow near the side raise the forearm to, or slightly 
above, the horizontal. Is not the palm stillturnedinward? Now 
raise the elbow outward and note tne gradual change in the posi- 
tion of the hand. Does not the palm turn downward as the el- 
bow comes up? Are not these the natural positions of the hand 
for the respective positions of the arm? Nowa few minutes’ trial 
will suffice to satisfy most persons that with the palm of the hand 
down, upon a desk with a slope of fifteen or more degrees, free- 
dom in writing is impossible, especially if an effort be made to 
maintain anything like the standard slope. As this is the only 
position of the hand that will naturally give sloping writing, it 
follows that sloping writing is wholly unnatural upon a hygienic 
desk. As an effective instrument of expression it may be said to 
be impossible. With the hand in a natural position on such a 
desk, the elbow near the side, and the palm turned inward; we 

get the freest movement for vertical writing. 

Note.—Part II., in a later number, will give illustrations of 
positions at different kinds of desks. 

Principal Training School, Kingston, Ontario. 
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A New Hygienic Desk. 


The problem of devising properly constructed hygienic school 
desks has for some years engaged the attention of eminent spe- 
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fessor Shaw to secure “ minus and plus distance.” This inven. 
tion top, which THE JOURNAL has referred to several times before 
this, is here described and illustrated. 

Fig. 1 shows the desk closed, while the dotted lines indicate 
how far the top may be drawn down. The slope of the desk js 





FIG. I. 


cialists. In Germany and Austria particularly, hygienic commis- 
sions have collected data based upon the measurement of many 
thousands of children and have laid down certain rules to be ob- 
served in the matter of desk manufacture In this country also 
much progress has been made in invéstigations of this kind. Dr. 
Hartwell, of Boston, whose address on school desks was printed 
in last week’s JOURNAL, might be mentioned as one of the best 
American authorities on this subject. Prof. Edward R. Shaw, 





FIG, 2. 


dean of the New York University School of Pedagogy, also has 
made valuable contributions to the advancement of the cause, 
A most important step forward is the desk top, invented by Pro- 








30 degrees—the same slope recommended } 
the Vienna commission appointed to consider 
the hygienic construction of desks. 

Fig. 2is from a photograph of desks which 
have been in use during this year in a New 
York city school. This shows one desk with 
the top drawn down as the pupil would use it 
in writing or studying, and the farther desk 
with the top pushed up. When the top is 
drawn down, its edge projects over the edge of 
the chair three and a half inches, which is called 
the minus distance. The advantage of this js 
that it brings the pupil’s work nearer to him 
and prevents his bending over. When the top 
is pushed up, the distance between the edge of 
the chair and the edge of the desk top is one 
and a half inches, called the plus distance, Be- 
cause of this plus distance the pupil is, enabled 
to get in and out of his seat with greater ease, 

Fig. 3 shows the addition of a narrow lid, 
which some find very convenient, but this adds 
considerably to the cost of the desk. 

Desks with a double top, one part of which 
slides toward the pupil, have been made in 
Germany. These, however, are not only cum- 
bersome but expensive to make. Dr. Shaw’s 
purpose was to secure a sliding top by some 
simple device in order that the cost of the desk 
might be but little if any above the cost with 
stationary top. 

He has taken out no letters patent and has 
no financial interest in the invention which 
must have cost him weary hours of experi- 
mentation and a _ considerable amount of 
money. His sole aim has been to stimulate 
invention in the direction of desks adjustable 
for minus and plus distance. There are now 
at least six different kinds of desks and seats adjustable as to 
height which have been invented in a very short period. But 


























FIG. 3. 


desks and chairs adjustable as to height, are less than half a step 
towards the embodiment of the hygienic principles of seating. 
Desks must have a proper slope and be adjustable for minus and 
plus distance as well as for height. 

The desks here described are made by G. A. Bobrick, 50 
Bromfield street, Boston. 





Prof. Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee colored inst 
tute, in Alabama, who has 650 men and women to be fed every 
day, has constructed a very large oven of pine planks, plastered 
inside on wire lathing, with three-quarters of an inch of mortar. 
It is heated with five or six Bradley & Hubbard lamps. In that 
the tough, stringy Southern beef and mutton are made tender, 
succulent, appetizing, and nutritious. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds of beef are put in every night and are cooked without any 
attention, after the oven is charged, with vegetables, oatmeal or 
corn meal, or other food in proportion. The cost of the oven, 
without lamps, was $18. The Tuskegee institute is about to be- 
come one of the general stations for experimental ; work on food 
under Prof, Atwater’s direction. 
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School Law and Legal Intelligence. 


(This department in the present number is mainly given over to laws governing the planning and erection of new school buildings. The revised 
code by the English Education Department contains many helpful suggestions for further lezal enactmeats in this fizid; henc2 this is also presented , 
The remainder of this department is given to laws recently enacted in a few of the states.) 


Erection of New School Buildings. 
By R. D. FISHER. 
Provisions made by the Laws of the Several States. 


The power to provide school-houses and determine the amount 
necessary to defray the expenses thereto is primarily in the school 
district or the school trustees, but the statutes of the several 
states differ materially. When a school district is empowered to 
erect a school building it is usual to exercise the authority through 
acommittee appointed for that purpose or through the school 
directors. 

By the provisions of the law of Connecticut, the power to erect 
or provide school-houses is primarily in the school district ; if the 
district neglect or refuse to act the committee are authorized to 
provide rooms and employ teachers at the expense of the dis- 
trict. Gzlman vs. Bassett 33 Conn., 298. 

In Indiana it has been held that it is for the township trustee 
to provide and erect the school-houses. Heal vs. Jefferson Two. 
15 Ind., 431. 

In Massachusetts it was held that a school district did not ex- 
ceed its power by an agreement with a builder that he should 
erect for a certain sum a school-house, and build a public hall 
over the same to be his property, he allowing the district to have 
the use of the hall for meetings, examinations, etc. George vs. 
School District 6 Met., 497. 

In New Hampshire power is given, in the first instance, to each 
school district by vote, to raise money to build or repair school- 
houses for the use of the district, and to locate the same; but on 
their unreasonable neglect or refusal the jurisdiction devolves on 
the selectmen of the town, Blake vs. Sturtevant, 12 N. H., 567. 

In Arkansas school directors have no power to build a school- 
house with funds of the district unless authorized by the annual 
school meeting held at a time prescribed by statute. Fluty vs. 
School Dist. 49 Ark., 94. 

In Iowa it was held that the board of directors having power 
to make contracts for the erection of school-houses may ratify an 
— contract by their acts. Stevens vs. Dist. Twp., 35 lowa, 
462. 

In Illinois it was held that under Rev. Stat. Chap. 122 sec. 8 
the board of education had no power to enter into a contract for 
the erection of a school-house without the petition of a majority 
of the voters of a district. Board of Education vs. Roehr, 2 
- App., 629. See also School Directors vs. Fogleman 76 lll., 
I 


In Dakota it is held that the power to authorize the building of 
school-house is vested exclusively in the inhabitants. Farmers’ 
etc., Nat'l. Bank vs. School Dist. No. 53, 6 Dakota, 255. 

The Nebraska supreme court holds that the authority beiongs 
to the qualified voters of the school district to erect the school 
buildings and to determine the expenditure for the same. Geh- 
ling vs. Dist. No. 56, 10 Neb., 239. 

In New York it has been held that the school district could not 
delegate its power. Benjamin vs. Hull, 17 Wend (N. Y.), 437. 


LIMITATION AND AUTHORITY. 


In Indiana the trustee of a township cannot contract a debt for 
the erection of a school-house which will make the aggregate 
debts chargeable to the special school fund exceed the amount of 
that fund on hand. Rosebum vs. Jefferson Township, 122 Ind., 
377. The same is held in Nebraska and Pennsylvania, See 
omg Dist. vs. Stough, 4 Neb., 357 ; Appeal of Luburg, 17 Alt., 

. 245. 

Section 434 revised statutes of Wisconsin confers on the dis- 
trict school board power to build a school-house out of funds pro- 
vided by the district for that purpose. But it has no power to 
build a school-house and then make its cost a charge against the 
district, this power being vested by section 430 in the voters. 
Nevil vs. Clifford, 63 Wis., 435. 

‘ For the purpose of building school-houses, purchasing school- 

Ouse sites, or for repairing or improving the same, school direct- 
ors by a vote of the people of their district, in the state of Illinois, 
om authorized to borrow money and give bonds therefor executed 

y any two ofthem. Folsomvs. School Directors, 91 Ill, 402. 

_ Under the Kentucky statutes, providing that the county super- 
intendent shall condemn dilapidated buildings when unfit for the 
uses designed, and that it shall be the duty of the trustees to have 
a new building erected when notified by the superintendent, it 
Was held that the action of the superintendent and trustees in 
condemning an old building and erecting a new one cannot be 


premtioned by a tax-payer. School Dist. vs. Famison 15 S. W. 


A committee appointed by a school district according to statute 
to purchase and repair a school-house are public officers and a 
majority of them have authority to act for the whole, Keyser vs. 
School Dist. No. 835 N. H., 477. But the powers of a building 
committee are limited to the amount voted by the district and 
they cannot bind the district beyond that amount. Wilson vs. 
Dist. School No. 4, 32 N. H., 118. 

Where, at a school meeting, it was voted to build a new school- 
house or enlarge the old one, and a building committee was 
chosen with instructions “ to proceed forthwith to complete the 
work which is on their hands,” it was held that the committee had 
power either to build a new school-house or to enlarge the old 
one. Morse vs. Dist. No. 7, 3 Allen (Mass.), 307. 

In New York it has been held that the inhabitants cannot em- 
power a building committee to advertise or make a contract for 
building a school-house without the assent of the trustees. Peo- 
ple vs. Banfield 6 How, Pr. (N. Y.), 437. 

In Maine it was held that the majority of a building committee 
may employ one of their own number to build the school-house, 
unless there is fraudulent or corrupt dealings and that such 
member may’ recover in his own name from the district the 
amount of his claim. /umkins vs. Union School Dist., 39 Me., 
220. But in Weitz vs. Independent Dist. 78 \owa, 37, it was 
held that an agreement by a board of directors to employ one of 
their number to superintend the construction of a school building 
was void. 

A committee appointed by a school district to remove the 
school-house of the district has no authority to assess a tax to de- 
fray the expenses of such removal, nor can the district confer any 
such authority upon such committee. The prudential committee 
of the district is alone authorized by law to assess the tax. /ohn- 
son us. Sanders, 34 Vt., 94. d 

The acceptance by the school directors of a bid other than the 
lowest to build a school-house does not constitute a contract. 
Wettz vs. Independent Dist. 79 lowa, 423. 

Under revised statutes (sec. 3988) of Ohio, which provides 
that a board of education engaged in the erection of a school 
building may, in its discretion, reject all bids, but it was held not 
to authorize the acceptance of any but the “lowest responsible 
bid.” . 

Where the qualified electors of a school district are intrusted 
with the power to determine what sort of school-house shall be 
built, and the extent of the expenditure therefor, and when de- 
termined, the school board have no authority to change the same 
and thus bind the district for an increased expenditure. Geh/ding 
vs. School Dist. No. 57 Neb., S. C., 1895. 

After a school-house has been erected it is too late to object in 
proceedings to restrain the collection of a tax voted to pay therefor, 
that no proposals for erecting the same were invited, as required 
by law, and the work was not let to the lowest bidder, or that 
no bonds were required of the parties who erected the building. 
Casey vs. School Dist., lowa, S. C., 1895. 

Where the voters of a school district, at a special meeting called 
for that purpose, authorize the building of a new school-house, 
an error of the meeting in appointing a building committee to 
let the contract and supervise the erection, instead of leaving the 
matter with the school board as directed by statute, is cured by 
the action of the voters in subsequently discharging the building 
committee and placing the contract and the building in the hands 
of the district board. Mayer vs. State, Neb, S. C.. 1895. 

A contract between a board of education and contractors for 
building a school-house is not void under code C. 45, see 45, re- 
stricting contracts for that purpose to the amount of funds avail- 
able for the fiscal year, though it fixes a sum as the contract price 
greater than such available funds, if it provides that no liability 
shall be imposed on the board for anything beyond the sum law- 
fully available; and the board may pay on such contract the amount 
that is available under said law. Davis vs. Board of Education. 
W. Va., S.C, 38 W. Va., 382. 





Planning of School Buildings. 


The revised code of regulations for the planning of schools issued by the 
English Education Department contains most valuable suggestions relative 
to the construction and fitting up of elementary schools. School boards, 
superintendents, and architects will particularly value them, but teachers 
in general may derive much useful information from them, that will ena- 
ble them to speak intelligently on the proper arrangement of school butld- 
ings: The code, which was printed in full in the Architect and Contract 
Reporter, is in part as follows : 


School planning is the science of thoroughly adapting every 
part of a building, even the minutest detail, to the work of school 
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teaching. Convenience of plan, suitable lighting, proper subdi- 
vision into classes, and thorough ventilation, with warmth but 
without drafts, are its leading essentials. Attention to small 
points is of extreme importance. Sanitary laws are here as vital 
as in a hospital. 

The following building rules are intended to assist school man- 
agers, school boards, and their architects to produce the most 
compact, convenient, and economical plans of school buildings. 

The annual cost of maintenance should be kept in view as 
much as the capital expense. 

It is desirable that, before instructing an architect, the teach- 
ing staff of a school should be well considered, so that the num- 
ber of rooms and the accommodation of each may be approxi- 
mately settled before the expense of building is incurred, 


REQUIREMENTS. 

The following plans should be prepared : 

I.—A block plan of the site, drawn to a scale of twenty feet to 
aninch. This plan must indicate: 

(a) The position of the school buildings. (4) Outbuildings. 
(c) Playground. (d) Drains (collateral and main), with their fall 
and depth below ground. (¢) Entrances. (/) Boundary walls, 
or fences, and their nature. (g) Roads. (4) The points of the 
compass. (z) The levels of the ground at the principal points. 

IIl.—A plan of each floor of the school-rooms (and teacher’s or 
janitor’s residence, if any), drawn to a scale of eight feet to an 
inch. The internal fittings of the rooms (fireplaces, groups of 
desks, benches, etc.) must be accurately shown. The plan should 
also state whether the rooms are intended for boys, girls, or in- 
fants. Incases of enlargement, a plan showing the buildings as 
they exist is needed. 

111.—Sections and at least four elevations, also drawn toa 
scale of eight feet to an inch. The ceiling, the position of win- 
dow-heads in relation thereto, and the mode of ventilation must 
be shown. 

N. B.—(a) Pencil drawings cannot be received, but colored 
tracings in ink may be submitted while plans are in the prelimi- 
nary stage of pencil,so that suggested alterations can be adopted 
without difficulty or expense. (6) Diagrams are of no value and 
cannot be accepted. (c) In the case of enlargements, the whole 
site and the existing building should be accurately shown. (d) 
All plans should be dated, the scales drawn on, and dimensions 
figured. 5 

1V.—A detailed specification separated under the several 
branches of the building trade. 


GENERAL BUILDING RULES. 

1, PLANNING AND ACCOMMODATION.—In planning a school 
the first thing is to seat the children in the best manner for being 
taught. The accommodation of each room depends not merely 
on its area, but also on its shape (especially in the kind of desk 
proposed), the positions of the doors and fireplaces, and its proper 
lighting. The second point is to group the rooms together in a 
compact and convenient manner. 

2 AND 3. SCHOOL-ROOMs.—Every school must have a school- 
room as hereunder or a central hall as under Rule 8. The proper 
width for a school-room is from 18 to 22 feet. In a room 18 feet 
wide, groups of long desks, three deep, should be used ; where 
four rows are used the width should be 21 feet and 6 inches, and 
if the width is 22 feet, dual desks, five rows deep are most suita- 
ble. 

(a) Accommodation in school-rooms for elder children is cal- 
culated by the number of children seated at desks and benches, 
subject to_a minimum of Io square feet per child being provided. 

(6) Double bank schools (now almost obsolete) require rooms 
32 feet wide, walls left clear for three rows of desks, and ample 
lighting from windows on both sides extending to ceiling. 

(c) Wasted space cannot be considered. 

3. The doors and fireplaces in school-rooms must be so placed 
as to allow of the whole of one side of the school-room being left 
free for the groups of benches and desks. 

(a) No school-room lighted from one side only can be approved. 
The gable ends should be fully utilized for windows. 


4. WALLS, FLOORS, AND ROOrs.—The walls of every school- , 


room and class-room, if ceiled at the level of the wall plate, must 
be at least 12 feet high from the level of the floor to the ceiling, 
and, if the area contain more than 360 superficial square feet, 13 
feet, and, if more than 600, then 14 feet. 

(a): The walls of every school-room and class-room, if ceiled 
to the rafters and collar-beam, must be at least 11 feet high from 
the floor to the wall-plate, and at least 14 feet to the ceiling across 
the collar-beam. 

(4) Great care should be taken to render the roofs impervious 
to cold and heat. 

(c) Roofs open to the apex are not approved. They can only 
be permitted where the roofs are specially impervious to heat and 
cold, and where apex ventilation is provided. Iron tie-rods are 
least unsightly when placed horizontally. 

(a) The whole of the external walls of the school and residence 
must be solid. If of brick, the thickness must be at least one 


brick.and a half, and if of stone, at least 20 inches. 
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(e) All walls, not excepting fence walls, should have a damp- 
proof course just above the ground line. 

(f) The vegetable soil within the area of the building should 
be removed. the whole ‘space covered by a layer of concrete not 
less than six inches thick, and air bricks inserted in opposite 
walls to insure a through current of air under floors for ventila- 
tion to joists. 

(g) Timber should be protected from mortar and cement by 
asphalt or tar. 

5. ENTRANCES — Entrances should be separate for each de- 
partment. In large schools more than one entrance to each de- 
partment is desirable (see also Rule 10). The principal entrances 
should never be through the cloak-room. Entrance doors should 
open outward as well as inward. A porch should be externalto 
the school-room. 

g. CLOAK-ROOMS AND LAVATORIES.— Cloak-rooms must be 
external to school-rooms and class-rooms, with gangways at least 
4 feet wide, amply lighted from the end. Hat- pegs should be 12 
inches apart, numbered, and of two tiers The hanging-space 
necessary to provide a separate peg for each child is thus 6 inches 
lineal. 

Thorough ventilation is essential,so that smells are not carried 
into the school. 

Lavatory basins are needed. The girls’ schools require a 
larger number than boys’ or infants’. 

A lock-up, slop-sink, water-tap, and cupboard are desirable 
for the janitor. 

7. CLASS- ROOMS.—Class-rooms are calculated at 10 square feet 
if not providing accommodation for more than sixty children, Six 
rows of dual desks, or four rows of long -length desks, are permis- 
sible in such class-rooms. When the front of a class is narrowed, 
but the area of a room is not reduced, a seventh row of dual 
desks or a fifth row of long desks may be allowed. Rule 2 ap- 
plies to all rooms providing accommodation for more than sixty, 
or being more than 24 feet 8 inches deep from the window wall. 

(a) The minimum size of class-room if 18 feet by 15 feet. If 
desks are placed longitudinally the width should not be less than 
16 feet. This latter width is also allowed in school-rooms of 
very small size. 

(6) The class-rooms should never be passage-rooms from one 
part of the building to another nor from the school room to the 
playground or yard, and should be on the same level as the school- 
room. Each should be easily cleared without disturbance to any 
other room. Door should open both ways. 

(c) The number of class-rooms should, where practicable, equal 
the number of classes in the school-room; usually five class- 
rooms are necessary for the six standards. 

(d@) The excessive use of movable partitions should be avoided. 

8. HALLS.—Large schools are sometimes planned with a cen- 
tral hall, from which the class-rooms are entered, and which is 
not as a rule calculated in the accommodation 

In the case of mixed schools an exception is made, one class 
being necessary in the hall in order to secure a teacher’s super- 
vision of the separate exits to the latrines; the hall must there- 
for be suitable for teaching such class. It must be fully lighted, 
warmed, and ventilated, and must contain a floor space of not 
less than 1,2co square feet, and the position of the class should 
be marked on the plan. Halls of excessive size are not approved. 

9. WINDOwS.-—Every part and corner of a school should be 
fully lighted. The light should, as far as possible, and especially 
in class-rooms, be admitted from the left side of the scholars. 
All other windows in class-rooms should be regarded as supple- 
mentary or for summer ventilation. Where left light is impossi- 
ble right light is next best. Windows full in the eyes of teachers 
or scholars are not approved In rooms 14 feet high any space 
beyond 24 feet from the window wall is insufficiently lighted. 

(2) Windows should never be provided for the sake merely of 
external effect. All kinds of glazing which diminish the light 
and are troublesome to keep clean and in repair should be 
avoided. A large portion of each window should be made to 
open for ventilation and for cleaning. 

(4) The sills of the main lighting windows should be placed 
about four feet above the floor, and the top of some should reach 
nearly to the ceiling with a portion made to swing. The ordinary 
rules respecting hospitals should here be remembered. Large 
spaces between the window heads and the ceiling are productive 
of foul rooms. 

(c) Skylights are objectionable and should never be resorted 
to where windows are possible. Plans needlessly involving their 
use cannot be approved, except in the case of central halls having 
ridge, or apex, ventilation. 

10, STAIRCASES.—A staircase like a porch must be external to 
the school-room. No triangular steps or “ winders ” should be 
used. Each step should be about 13 inches broad and not more 
than 53 to 6 inches high. The flights should be short and the 
landings unbroken by steps. The number of staircases should be 
sufficient, not only for daily use, but also for rapid exit in case of 
fire or panic. 

VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


VENTILATION.—Apart from open windows and doors, there 
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should be provision for copious inlet of fresh air; also for outlet 
of foul air at the highest point of the room ; the best way of pro- 
viding the latter is to build to each room a separate air chimney 
carried up in the same stack with smoke flues. An outlet should 
have motive power by heat or exhaust, otherwise it will frequently 
act as a cold inlet. The principal point in all ventilation is to 
prevent stagnant air. Particular expedients are only subsidiary 
to this main direction. Inlets should provide a minimum of 2! 
square inches per child, and outlets a minimum of 2 inches. 
Rooms should, in addition, be flushed with fresh air from win- 
dows about every two hours. 

A sunny aspect is especially valuable for children and impor- 
tant in its effects on ventilation and health. 

(a) Although lighting from the left hand is considered so im- 
portant, ventilation in summer demands also the provision of a 
smal] swing window as far from the lighting as possible and near 
the ceiling. 

WARMING.—The warming should be moderate and evenly 
distributed so as to maintain a temperature of from 56 degrees to 
60 degrees. When a corridor or lobby is warmed the rooms are 
more easily dealt with and are less liable to cold drafts. Where 
schools are wholly warmed by hot water the principle of direct 
radiation is recommended. In such cases open grates in addi- 
tion are useful for extra warming occasionally and their flues for 
ventilation always 

(a) A common stove with a pipe through the wall or roof, can 
under no circumstances be allowed Stoves are only approved 
when (i.) provided with proper chimneys (as in the case of open 
fires: ; (ii.) of such a pattern that they cannot become red-hot or 
otherwise contaminate the air ; (iii.) supplied with fresh air direct 
from the outside by a flue of not less than 72 inches superficial ; 
and (iv.) not of such a size or shape as to interfere with the floor 
space necessary for teaching purposes. 

(¢) A thermometer should be kept hung up in a school. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS, 


Water-closets within the main school building are not desira- 
ble and are only sanctioned for women teachers. All others 
should be at a short distance and completely disconnected. from 
the school Privies should be fully 20 feet distant. 

(a) The doors, staircases, and passages leading from the 
school-room to the latrines (whether in mixed or in other schools), 
and the latrines themselves must be separate for the two sexes, 
and constructed entirely apart from each other. In the case of a 
mixed school this rule especially affects the planning Where 
passages or corridors are unavoidably used by both sexes there 
must be complete supervision from the class rooms by sheets of 
clear glass. 

(6) Each closet must be not less than 2 feet 3 inches wide nor 
more than 3 feet, fully lighted and ventilated, and properly 
screened or supplied with a door. More than one seat is not al- 
lowed in any closet. 

(c) The children must not be obliged to pass in front of the 
teacher’s residence in order to reach their latrines. 

(d) Tne following table shows approximately the number of 


‘closets needed : 








For Girls. | For Boys. For Infants. 





Under 30 children 


2 I 2 

“ 5° 3 3 3 
igs. ae 4 2 3 
. co 5 3 4 
150 06 6 3 5 

o 200 ‘ 7 4 6 
eo 8 | 5 | 7 


ae | Urinals in proportion. 





(e) Cesspits and privies should only be used where unavoidable, 
and should be at a distance of at least 20 feet from the school. 
Earth or ash closets of an approved type may be employed in 
tural districts, but drains for the disposal of slop and surface 
water are still necessary. The proximity of drinking wells should 
be carefully avoided. 

(/) Soil drains must always be laid outside the building (on a 
nard, even bottom or concrete) in straight lines with glazed stone- 
ware pipes, carefully jointed incement and made absolutely water- 
tight. A diameter of 4 inches is sufficient unless for drains re- 
ceiving the discharge of more that 10 closets. Above this num- 
ber the diameter should be 6 inches. The fall should never be 
less than 1 in 30 for 4-inch, and 1 in 40 for 6-inch drains. An 
imspection opening or chamber should be provided at each change 


‘of direction, so as to facilitate cleansing the drain without open- 


ing the ground. Every soil drain must be disconnected from the 
main sewer by a properly constructed trap placed on the line of 
‘drain between the latrines and the public sewer. This trap must 
be thoroughly ventilated by at least two untrapped openings, one 

ing the 4-inch soil pipe carried up full size above the roof and 
the other an inlet pipe connected with the side of the trap furth- 
€st from the public sewer. Automatic flushing tanks are desira- 
ble where trough closets are used 


(¢) Urinals must in all cases have a sufficient supply of water 
for flushing. 
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_ (#) Waste pipes from sinks or lavatories should be first trapped 
inside and then made to discharge direct through the wall overa 
trapped gulley. 

(Desks and benches having been fully discussed in THE JOURNAL the rules 
relating to them are omitted.) 


SITES AND PLAYGROUNDS, 


Every school should have an open, airy playground, propor- 
tioned to the size and needs of the school. The minimum size of 
site is, in the absence of exceptional circumstances, a quarter of 
an acre for every 250 children _ If the school is of more than one 
story this area may be proportionally reduced. The minimum 
open space is 30 square feet per child. 

(a) In the case of a mixed school, playgrounds must be sepa- 
rate for the boys and girls. 

(6) All playgrounds should be properly leveled, drained, in- 
closed, and fitted with some simple appliances. A portion should 
be covered, having one side against a wall. A covered way 
should never connect the offices with the main building. But- 
tresses and corners should be avoided. 

(c) An infant school should have its playground on the same 
level as the school and open to the sunshine. 

16. INFANT SCHOOLS —Infants should not, except in very 
small schools, be taught in the same room with older children, as 
the noise and the training of the infants disturb and injuriously 
affect the discipline and instruction of the other children. 

(a) There must be no opening wider than an ordinary door- 
way between an infants’ and any other school-room, because of 
the sound of the infant teaching. 

(6) An infant school (and playground) should always be on the 
ground floor, and, if more than eighty scholars are admitted, 
should have one gallery and a small group of desks for the occa- 
sional use of the older infants. 

(c) No infant gallery should hold more than eighty or ninety 
infants. It should be well lighted from one side. The light for 
object lessons is as good from the right as from the left. 

(@) The width of an infant school-room should be in propor- 
tion to its size, but not more than 24 feet A covered marching 
ground is desirable. 

(e) The babies’ room should always have an open fire, and be 
maintained at a temperature of 65 degrees. As a rule it should 
not contain more than fifty children. Large schools may require 
two communicating rooms for babies, one fitted with low kinder- 
garten desks the other providing space for exercises. 

(f) The accommodation of an infant school is calculated at 8 
square feet for each child, after deducting wasted or useless space, 
but a larger area should be allowed wherever practicable. Care 
should be taken that the numbers are conveniently seated and 
that space is left for marching. Where a second standard is 
taught in an infant school the accommodation for it is calculated 
at 10 square feet per child. 


New York State Laws. 


RECENT ENACTMENTS, 


An act to provide for the purchase and display of United 
States flags in connection with the public schools of the state. 


(Became a law April 3, 1895, with the approval of the governor. Passed 
three-fifths being present.) 

Section 1. The school authorities of every public schoolin the several 
cities and school districts of this state shall purchase a United States flag, 
flagstaff and the necessary appliances therefor, and shall display such, flag 
upon or near the public school building during schoo! hours, and at such 
other times as the school authorities may direct. The necessary funds to 
defray the expense incurred by this act shall be assessed and collected in 
the same manner as moneys for public school purposes are now raised by 
law. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


An act to-provide that additional facilities for free instruction 
in natural history, geography, and kindred subjects, by means of 
pictorial representation and lectures, may be furnished to the free 
common schools of each city and village of the state-that has, or 
may have, a superintendent of free common schools. 


(Became a law April 19, 1895, with the approval of the governor. 
Passed, three-fifths being present. ) 

Section 1. The state superintendent of public instruction is hereby au- 
thorized to furnish additional facilities for instruction in natural history, 
geography, and kindred subjects, by means of pictorial representation and 
lectures, to the free common schools of each city and village of the state 
that has or may have a superintendent of free common schools. ' The local 
schovl authorities may, in their discretion, cause the aforesaid illustrated 
lectures to be repeated to their artisans, mechanics, and other citizens on 
the legal holidays and at other times. Any institution instructing a teach- 
ers’ training class, or any union free school may have the free use of the 
apparatus provided by this act upon the payment to the superintendent of 
schools loaning the same of necessary expenses incurred in such use or for 
any loss or injury to said property. Said superintendent may, from time 
to time, establisn the rules and regulations and make and enter into the 
contracts necessary for carrytng out the provisions of this act. 

§ 2. The annual report of each school superintendent to the department 
of public instruction shall contain a full.statement of the extent to which 
the instructions described may be given and his judgment of the usefulness 
of the same. 

§ 3. The sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, 
from any moneys not otherwise appropriated, for the preparation for and 
the support and maintenance of said instruction for the year beginning on 
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the first day of January, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, payable by the 
treasurer upon the warrant of the comptroller, upon vouchers approved by 
the superintendent of public instruction and audited by the comptroller, 
and the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars shall be appropriated annually 
thereafter, in the general appropriation bill, for the preparation for and the 
support and maintenance of said instruction for the term of four years from 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and ninety-five. 
§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


LIBRARY MONEYS AND SCHOOL CENSUS. 
On May 8 Gov. Morton approved the following : 


** Assemblyman Ainsworth’s bill amending the act providing for the dis- 
tribution of $55,000 school library moneys. 

‘* Assemblyman Pavey’s, making it the duty of the state superintendent 
of public instruction to take, or cause to be taken, a biennial school census 
in October, in towns and c:ties having a population of 10,000 or upward. 
The result shall be summarized in his annual report for the year in which 
the census is taken. The first census is to be taken this year. The ex- 
pense of it is to be borne by the towns and cities. The census is to show : 
The names and ages of all persons between the ages of four and sixteen ; 
the number of persons in each town or city coming within the application 
of this law between the ages of twelve and twenty-one that are unable to 
read or write ; the number over four and under sixteen who did not attend 
school because obliged to work ; the number between four an‘ sixteen who 
attend other than public schools, and such other facts as may be of import- 
ance in securing the information needed to carry out the requirements of 
Article 9, Section 1, of the state constitution or for the improvement of the 
common school system,” 


Minnesota. 


To encourage higher education in village and town graded 
public schools, the high school board is authorized to extend 
state aid, to the amount of $200 annually, to any such school be- 
low the rank of high school, which pursues a course of study laid 
down or approved by the board, and whose work is of a high 
enough character to warrant the assistance. Ten thousand dol- 
lars is to be appropriated annually for this work. 

The high school board of the state is authorized to extend the 
right to take the examinations given by the board in schools 
under its charge to the common district schools. 

The board recently adopted the following rules to govern the 
distribution of the funds: 

First—Applications for aid under the statute shall be made upon blanks 
furnished by the secretary, and shall be considered in the order of their re- 


ceipt. 

Second—The schools shall hold sessions of not less than nine months 
each year. 

Third—The schools shall! have not less than three good-sized, cheerful, 
well-kept rooms. 

Fourth—There must be a well-organized graded school, having not less 
than three distinct departments. 

Fifth—The schools shall pursue a course of study corresponding essen- 
tially with the graded course presented in the high school manual. 

Sixth—The upper, or grammar schoul department, should be open, free 
of tuition, to non-resident pupi's subject to regular entrance examinations 
at the discretion of the principal. 

Seventh—The school shall be supplied with maps, dictionaries, a globe, 
charts, primary material, and supplementary reading, befitting an intelli- 
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gent, progressive management. 

Eightii—The school shall build up a library well supplied with books for 
the study of geography and American history. 

Ninth—The school shall annually present a class properly prepared for 
the examination of this board in the common branches. 

Tenth—The annual appropriation of $200 shall be voted by this board 
at the end of theschool year upon evidence of satisfactory work. 

Eleventh—The principal shall hold a special certificate granted by the 
high school board, which, in addition to promise of professional success 
will require one of the following in evidence of scholarship : ‘ 

(a) The college diploma of a reputable college or university. 

(46) The advance diploma of a state normal school. 

(c) The diploma of a high school known for scholarship, and pursuing a 
full four years’ course. 

(@) A creditable examination in the common branches and such academ- 
ic branches as may be required by this board. 

State Superintendent Pendergast, and State High School In. 
spector G. B. Alton. were appointed to prepare a course of study 
for the high schools which are to add a normal course to the 
senior year. 

The board of education of any district in the state that is 
working under a special law, is authorized, by majority vote, to 
elect one of its number treasurer. The treasurer is to serve for 
one year. 

The teachers’ university certificate, issued by the state univer- 
sity to graduates of the department of pedagogy, is to be valid 
as a certificate of the first grade to teach in the public schools 
for two years. At the end of the two years of teaching, the 
certificate may be indorsed by the president of the university 
and superintendent of public instruction, and such indorsement 
is to make the certificate permanent. 

County superintendents are no longer the court of last resort 
in the matter of issuing certificates to teachers. A teacher who 
has been refused a certificate by a county superintendent, may 
appeal to the state superintendent, if he thinks that he has not 
had fair treatment. 

It is unlawful for any one to sell school children tobacco in 
any form. 

Duluth gets a state normal school. 
made prior to 1896. 

Five thousand copies of the proceedings of the annual ses- 
sions of the state educational association are to be hereafter 
printed for general distribution at the expense of the state. 

Bonds for the building of school-houses in school districts in 
incorporated cities may be issued by boards of education to the 
amount of two per cent. of the taxable property in the district, 
The board’s action must be approved by the city council. 

Elementary normal instruction may be given in state high 
schools. Ten thousand dollars will be appropriated annu- 
ally for that purpose, not more than $500 of which is to go to 
any one school in any one year. Any state high school witha 
four years’ course, which in the senior year provides for a review 
of the common school branches and instruction as to the best 
methods of teaching them, may obtain a part of the appropria- 
tion. 


No appropriation is to be 
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Editorial Notes. 


The problem of school boards is beginning to be 
considered. One suggestion is that the school board 
of the cities in the state be appointed by a state buard. 
It is not impossible this may be adopted. In this city 
the ward boards used to be elected by the people ; now 
they are appointed by the central board : it is admitted 
that the change is a good one. In New Jersey the 
county superintendents are appointed by the state 
board. Let this suggestion be entertained, It is as- 
serted that men get elected on the school boards for 
entirely other purposes than the good of the schools. 








A very earnest invitation is extended to members of 
school boards, superintendents, and all in authority to 
consult with THE JOURNAL as to seating, lighting, and 
ventilating. All the best authorities on these subjects 
reply to letters. It is time that the best science be ap- 
plied to the school-house. 





At the bottom of a letter renewing a subscription and 
ordering some books on education the writer said: “I 
have taken THE JOURNAL for sixteen years, and it 
has been the means of enabling me to pass from a 
position in a country school to one still higher and so 
on, until I now have charge of several hundred, most of 
whom are preparing for teaching. The peculiar value 
has been its discussion of educational themes, and of 
themes bearing upon the duties of the teacher. I think 
I have a conception of the aim ef the teacher and of the 
means of realizing that aim entirely different from what 
[had at the outset. It appears to me that the effort is 
to impart clearer and higher conceptions of education. 
I find myself often following the track of THE JouRNAL 
when I stand before my pupils. I know they will not 
make the mistakes I made for five or six years, before I 
realized there was a science of education.” 

Fifty years ago the complaint was that the teachers 
could not teach the three R’s properly ; that complaint 
kept up until within a few years. The building of 
normal schools and establishing other institutions of 
a similar character has remedied this defect, partially at 
least. 

The complaint now is that teachers cannot teach the 
three R's and nature study, drawing, physical and man- 
ual training ; the reason is that teachers do not know 
how ; not that they ought not to be taught. The nor- 
mal schools will in a few years meet this new demand. 
Meanwhile there must be patience. The way out is not 
to go backward, but forward. 





“How has manual training an ethical effect?” asks a 
subscriber. This is one of the many similar questions 
that are coming up and will eventually displace that 
most common one, “ How Shall We Stop Whispering ?” 





In choosing, in exercising the will power, lies the pos- 
sibility of character. Manual training appeals directly 
to the will power and it employs the whole being. ‘This 
differs from learning a spelling lesson, which only em- 
ploys the memory. 





Shall the teacher be hired to take an educational jour- 
nal? There are those, we have been told, who offera 
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dollar book with a dollar paper all for one dollar. This 
looks well, but there isa defect somewhere. Both paper 
and book are together worth a dollar ; it is a fifty-cent 
paper and a fifty-cent book. Besides, all publishers pay 
agents acommission. The subscriber gets a book and 
the paper for one dollar and an agent’s commissio® 
comes off besides! No wonder the educational paper 
suspends! The conclusion is that the giving of books 
to subscribers is a practice that should not be followed. 





The subject of concentration will undoubtedly be the 
prominent one this season. It is a new term in peda- 
gogics and many and many a teacher if asked, What do 
you know about concentration ? will be forced to reply, 
Nothing. Col. Parker’s book,“ Talks on Teaching,” 
led the way to a great advance movement in practical 
school-room work ten years ago; his new volume, 
“Talks on Pedagogics,” will lead the way to a great ad- 
vance in school-room thinking. Teachers teach as they 
think. As a man thinketh so is he, is as true to-day as 
it was 3,000 years ago. 





The Denver meeting proposes as one topic, The In- 
struction and Improvement of Teachers Now at Work. 
This is the topic of the times—far ahead of correlation 
in importance. On this subject THE JouRNAL has 
spoken a great deal, and it will have more to say yet. 
It is supposed by some that the holding of teachers’ in- 
stitutes meets the demand. As well expect the meet- 
ing at Denver to meet the needs fora year of the super- 
intendents and principals who will come together ; that 
only gives a direction to the study and thinking they 
will carry on. Dr. Butler has done wisely to bring this 
subject before the teachers of the country ; it should 
have a committee of twenty to investigate it. 





The teacher rightly desires recognition ; he often sees 
the poor lawyer and the mediocre physician and the dull 
preacher preferred before him when the district, village, 
or community makes up its jewels. But how little rec- 
ognition the teacher gives tohis ownclass! Reference 
is now made to the recognition of educational journals. 
For instance, a lecture is delivered by some eminent 
person on an educational subject; will a hearer com- 
municate it to an educational journal? He will not. 
Let there be a manual training convention, a physical 
training convention, a pedagogical convention, will 
there be some one to notify the ScHoot JouRNAL which 
labored for the causes discussed when “days were dark 
and friends were few”? Verily not. So long as he 
neglects representing his cause society will neglect him 





Leading Events of the Week. 


It is reported that China and Russia have made an agreement 
by which the latter is allowed to extend the Siberian railway 
from Nertschinsk, through the valleys of Nonni and Sungari to 
Broughton bay, in the sea of Japan. China has also agreed to 
let Russia build a railroad from Kirin City to Newchwang—A 
big boom in the stock market; British ministers buying large 
quantities of American securities.— Admiral Meade,criticises the 
administration of the naval department; talk of a court martial. 
—Reports of famine among the Indians and Eskimos of Labra- 
dor.—The Spaniards in Cuba reported to have been defeated 
with a loss of more than a thousand men.—Crops,in the West 
and Northwest considerably damaged by a cold snap.— Death of 
Prof. Julius H. Seelye, ex-president of Amherst.—Japanese buy- 
ing many merchant vessels.—The cholera outbreak at Mecca 
becoming worse. 
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Extensive preparations are being made for the Pan-American 
Congress of Religion and Education to be held at Toronto; July 
18 to 25, 1895. This congress will bring together from all parts 
of North and South America prominent people interested in the 
elevation of the human family. Great social, economic, and 
moral questions that are perplexing the minister, the teacher, the 
philanthropist, and the statesman will be considered, and it is 
hoped that progress will be made toward the solution of these 
problems 

How to effectively cultivate the good, repress the evil, and 
eliminate want and distress from human society, as well as to 
protect and care for the weak of the human family, are some of 
the questions to be discussed at this gathering in the department 
of philanthropics. To this section of the congress, state, county, 
and municipal governments, as well as churches, educational, and 
charitable institutions will send accredited delegates. The pro- 
ceedings of the congress will be all open to the public as well as 
the discussion of the questions to be considered. 

The department of authors, editors, and publishers will also 
have a strong program. Aside from distinguished authors who 
have already promised to be present many leading journalists of 
North America are expected to be at the congress. 

While religious denominations will not come together to antag- 
onize each other on their creeds, yet the fact of their co-operating 
in the consideration of the great social and moral questions per- 
taining to the welfare of humanity, will do much to soften sec- 
tarian harshness and bevel the corners of the square-toed creeds 
of the past. There will be no theological discussions. It will 
be a recognized privilege, to begin with, that every man is to be 
allowed to hold his own creed, and receive honor for so doing. 

The program of the department of education will soon be com- 
pleted. The announcements made so far give promise of a most 
profitable and inspiring session. More detailed information may 
be obtained by addressing Mr. S. Sherin, secretary of the Pan- 
American Congress, Toronto, Canada. 

Rev. Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul, Minn., is the president of 
the congress. The executive committee is composed of Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Chautauqua, N. Y.; Rev. C. B. Wilcox, D.D.. Lafayette, 
Ind.; Rev. David J. Burrill, D.D., New York ; Rev. Bishop Mah- 
lon N. Gilbert, D.D., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. C. S. Bartholf, principal of the Barr school, Chicago, gave 
a stirring address at the Lake Bluff Congress of Civics on ‘* What 
the Public School Stands For.” While it must teach patriotism. 
he says, “the school must teach that all men are created equal ; 
that a soul is more than a law, and humanity more than a nation. 
It is not enough that they become Americans. The heart must be 
tuned to noble music, while the head is trained to clear thought. 
Love of right is greater than love of country. From homes good 
and homes bad do they come, parents kind and parents cruel ; 
homes of virtue and homes of vice; homes of good and homes 
of evil; homes of poverty and homes of wealth. Of all sorts and 
conditions are they. Let them be taken into the great heart of 
the public school, and in its genial glow let all differences be 
melted away. To many a desolate heart must the school be 
father and mother and brother and sister. The true teacher says 
not, my duty ends here. Her duty never ends Is the little one 
hungry? It must be fed. Is it cold? He must be clad. Is he 
dirty? He must be washed. Is he-sullen? He must be won. 
Does he hate? He must be loved. When this is all done, then 
ask, ‘1s he ignorant?’ He must be taught.” 


President Bashford, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, told the 
800 students that the faculty, after making a study of the matter, 
have decided to ask all the students to discontinue the use of 
tobacco, beginning next fall, and if any tobacco users come they 
will ask them to quit the habit. and if they do not, to quit coming. 
About 129 it was found were already users of tobacco. (How 
about the faculty ?) 


One of the speakers at the N. E. A. this year wi!l be Prof. D. 
B. Johnson, of South Carolina. He was born in Tennessee in 
1856, was graduated from the state university, was then principal 
ot the Knoxville high school; in 1881, became principal of the 
Abbeville, S. C. graded school, then held the same post in New- 
bern, N. C.; in '83 was put at the head of the Columbia, S C. 
school system; in ’86, established the Winthrop training school 
for teachers, and got the state to pay for tuition of one pupil for 
each county. This school was afterward made into the Winthrop 
normal college. He was president of the Y. M. C, A. in Col- 
umbia for several years, an earnest Sunday-school teacher, and con- 
Guctor of institutes. He urged the legislatrre in 1890, to estab- 
lish a state normal and industrial school for women, which was 
decided upon, and the corner-stone was laid at Rock Hill, May 
12,’94. Undoubtedly, he will be chosen as its president. The 
above facts show vt oe a field of usefulness is open to an active 
and enlightened teacher. Let others like Prof. Johnson determine 
this field shall be occupied and tilled. 





[THE JOURNAL is indebted to ‘“ The Eagle and Brooklyn” 
for th: portrait of Mr. Gunnison.—ED.) 
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Walter B. Gunnison. 


Dr. Gunnison is one of Brooklyn’s many able, genial, and pop- 


ular principals. Many of the facts given here are found in the 
History of Brooklyn, published in 1892. He was born in Abing- 
ton, Mass, in 1852. When he was about five years old his father, 
a prominent Universalist minister, became American consul at 
Halifax, N. S., where Mr. Gunnison’s boyhood was spent in that 
old town. Westbrook seminary, Deering, Me., was chosen as 
the place to obtain his academic education, from which he was 
graduated with credit in 1871. Then heentered the St. Lawrence 
university, Canton, N. Y., taking the classical course, being grad- 
uated in 1875. He was immediately elected assistant professor of 
the Latin language and literature, and in the following year was 
elected to the,full professorship, which he held until his departure 
for Brooklyn, ten years later. As vice-president of the university 
—he was elected to that office in 1883—he did yeoman service in 
the work of raising very much needed funds. Meanwhile in ad- 
dition to his other acquirements and occupations he read law in 
the office of Ex-Attorney General Leslie W. Russell, in Can- 
ton, and was admitted to the bar in 1882. 

The work of teaching he found suited him best, and in 1885 he 
was appointed to the principalship of public school No. 19 in the 
eastern district, Brooklyn, left vacant by the advancement of E. G, 
Ward to the post of associate superintendent. Coming to one of 
the oldest grammar schools in the city, where the memory of a man 
so able and so well-beloved as the late Thomas W. Valentine was 
still fondly cherished, Mr. Gunnison adapted himself to his new 
surroundings with such good will and cordial friendliness that in a 
very short time it seemed as if he had always been there. His 
new associates found him firm, but never intolerant, and equally 
free from tiresome pedantry and exasperating dogmatism. Never 
neglecting his immediate charge no educational movement failed 
to attract him. He was chairman of the executive committee of 
the New York state Teachers’ association in 1889, and to his en- 
ergy and good management the magnificent suceess of the three 
days’ convention, held in Brooklyn in 1890, was largely due. 
Very properly he was chosen president of the association for the 
ensuing year. — 

He is an active working member of the various organizations 
of teachers for professional advancement that exist in Brooklyn; 
especially interested in the department of pedagogy of the Brook- 
lyn institute, being chairman of the committee on the work of the 
kindergarten. In these various organizations Mr. Gunnison sC0- 
laborers have always found him “ pleasant to serve under an 
“ pleasant to serve with.” When partisan fervor is demanded he 
1s not backward, but with its warmth he unites the liberal judg 
ment of a sound and generous mind. He is a man of fine pres 
ence and attractive manner, and worthily represents the teaching 
profession. He has distinct ideas of his own on education, and 
has been an aggressive leader for reform in Brooklyn, and at the 
recent election for superintendent in Brooklyn, received the votes 
of many members of the board of education. 
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Out of 28,000 students matriculated at German universities 
this semester 2,150 are foreigners, the largest number on record, 
and over 7} per cent. of the total. 


The Educatimal Review \acks the true forgiving spirit. In 
making up a list of the valuable educational papers of the coun- 
try it omits the Boston Journal of Education! Thus is this ex- 
cellent paper extinguished for containing an opinion on the 
“copyright ” matter. 


The words of Supt. Greenwood are always worth reading ; his 
report on another page has ideas in it, The teacher “must un- 
derstand the motives and impulses of children.” There is a great 
deal in this one sentence. 


The Nashville Amerzcan gives an interesting account of a young 
man named Martin H. Mettetal, of Johnson City, nineteen years of 
age, who walked 300 miles to attend a business college, He ar- 
rived all right in Nashville, making the trip in twelve days. He 
expressed much appreciation of the hospitality accorded him on 
his journey. Judge Hicks gave him a letter: ‘ This young man 
isnotramp. He is simply a poor man making his way to a busi- 
ness college’ Teachers, tell your pupils about this fellow with 
infinite pluck. 


Supt. J. Fairbanks, of Springfield, Mo., thinks ‘‘a silver dollar 
to-day will exchange for as much asa gold dollar, but not because 
of the value of the silver it is made of. We are for free coinage 
of both metals here.” Senator Isham, a free silver man, says: 
“ Money is purely the creature of law; it is just what the law of its 
own country makes it ; and when it passes beyond the limits of its 
own country it is not money, but immediately becomes a com- 
modity, which goes upon the market at its market value, just asa 
bale of cotton, goes upon the foreign market at its value.” We 
think what determines the value of a metal coin is its value in the 
general market as a commodity. The silver dollar is not wor:ha 
gold dollar directly, it is true, but the government says, ‘‘ Take it 
for a dollar and if you don't feel satished come back and we will 
give you a gold dollar.” We hope our-old friend Fairbanks will 
be paid in gold doilars, and if they give him silver ones that he 
can turn them into gold ones. For if he takes that $195 excursion 
to England this summer, it will be necessary for him to have gold ; 
they take our silver dollars for their bullion value, just as they do 
our gold eagles. 


The Los Angeles Hera/d says there is widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among parents, as well as teachers, over the innovations in- 
troduced into the public schools by Superintendent Search. This 
innovation is known as “the individual method of teaching.” 
At the meeting of the board an investigation was ordered, when 
Supt. Search will be given an opportunity to defend his system. 
The teachers will be exami:ied, and interested citizens will also 
probably be given an opportunity to express their views. 

It is contended that, if the teachers had but ten or twelve pupils 
to attend to, it might work, or the number might possibly be in- 
creased to twenty in the case of exceptionally good teachers, but 
that above that limit it is practically worthless. Or to put the 
case in another light, if the city were able to employ a tutor or 
governess for every five or six pupils, good results might be ob- 
tained ; but as the school board is cramped for funds, besides 
which the school accommodations are wholly inadequate, even 
under the present regime this is out of the question, 


One of the oldest academies in the country is at Yarmouth, 
Me.; it was incorporated in 1814. It is adjacent to beautiful 
Casco bay. Principal B. P. Snow is unusually qualified, being 
one of the few men at the head of the academies who believe in 
education, and conduct their work with reference to the develop- 
ment of the native powers mainly and not secondarily. 


Three centuries ago when the Japanese had won a victory in 
Corea they sent home the ears of 3,600 victims of the war as a 
trophy of their success. 


Vertical writing has been adopted in the three primary grades 
of the schools of Framingham, Mass. About eight hundred pu- 
pils receive instruction in the new method. 


At a recent city government meeting at Portland, Maine, an 
order was presented providing that all pupils should present a 
certificate of successful vaccination before being allowed to enter 
the public schools. The city physician strongly urged the pas- 
Sage of the order. No doubt the order was introduced on ac- 
count of the breaking out of a case of scarlet fever in the school 
in the Portland road district. The board of health closed the 
building, burned the books, and thoroughly fumigated the build- 
ing. No new cases have been reported. 


» The Boston schoolmasters had a dinner at the Brunswick with 
Master James A. Page in the chair, and for a light and breezy 
after dinner topic discussed the “ Old Psychology and the New.” 
Quite a change since the predecessors of these same masters 
tried to down Horace Mann for proposing any newness in the 
schools. And even Supt. Marble spent his wit on the “ Newness.” 
But the “ new ” has evidently come to stay. 
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The Chicago Herald favors the appointment of women on 
school boards. It says: 

“We have had women on the school board and wish we might 
have more of them. Very likely we should have had more if the 
matter had not been at the disposal of the politicians and ward 
heelers. It is from such elements that the opposition to women 
in public positions of trust chiefly comes. The heelers have no 
use for women members on the school board because the women 
have no votes, no “ pull,” no gang affiliations; because, general - 
ly speaking, they are honest and outspoken; because they can’t 
be swung into line for gang purposes.” 


The Aurora, Ill., Mews says, respecting the bill to prevent mar- 
ried women from teaching : 

“There are too many callow, simpering maidens employed to 
mold the young idea in our public schools. They are illy fitted 
to develop the minds and form the characters of our youth when 
their own minds are not yet developed. It will be a grand day 
for our free school system when men and women of mature 
minds and with some practical experience in the affairs of life 
are employed in the primary departments. Men and women 
must be led to embark in the vocation of teaching as a life pro- 
fession and not as a mere stepping stone to matrimony or to 
some more remunerattve calling.” 


In Milwaukee, Mrs. S. S. Merrill has been choosen as a mem- 
ber of the city school board; Miss Kate Pier will probably be 
chosen also. Mrs. Merrill is well known all over the city. 
About ninety per cent. of the employees in the schools are women 
and about seventy per cent. of the scholars are girls. She thinks 
that the admission of a fair number of women to the board would 
tend to the separation of politics from that body and the election 
of the very best and most intelligent men in the community tothe 
position, 


What is a “fad”? The Baltimore Herald says: ‘Cooking, 
like sewing, is much in the nature of afad. Properly, instruction 
in the culinary art belongs to the family; it is not part of a gen- 
eral education any more than hair dressing.” Everything is a 
“ fad” that we didn’t do when we went to school. 


The “Concord plan” is that of consolidating all the schools 
around a town to the distance of three or four miles into one dis- 
trict. The belief that almost anyone can teach a small school has 
gotten a mighty grip upon the average parent. If the children 
are well whipped and go over a certain number of pages of arith- 
metic the teacher is called a good teacher, The truth is, educa- 
tion 1s not receiving a certain number of whippings, nor learning 
a certain number of facts, but learning to think, reason, and 
observe. p 


The Southern School says: “ The average applicant’s great- 
est deficiency is inability to express his thoughts upon paper. 
Every one who has attended a teachers’ examination has heard a 
chorus of voices exclaiming, ‘ I wouldn't mind the examination 
if it were oral.’ Before our teachers can really rank well in 
these tests, they us¢ learn to write their mother tongue ; and if 
written examinations can be made to aid in this reform, they will 
need no other justification. 

“The second weak point is arithmetic. It was once the teach- 
er’s stronghold, but that was in days when’ we studied mental 
arithmetic (mental so/utions) before the institute instructor had 
shown us that ‘there zs no mental arithmetic,’ ‘ that all arithmetic 
is mental,’ etc., etc. That was in the days when we solved 
problems ‘ by our heads,’ not by our slates. Since then the great 
discoverers (?) have shown us our error; we now ‘work’ every- 
thing on the slate, spitting, guessing, and rubbing, till we spit and 
guess the answer; then go to the examination, where we have 
but one guess, miss it and draw a blank. We are ‘shaky’ in 
arithmetic, and ‘shaky’ we'll remain till we get back to the old 
way of sweating over that WHY.” 


We shall probably be treated this summer to “ recitations ” by 
some misguided person, usually a young lady, who imagines 
herself giftec as an elocutionist ; the large majority of those who 
inflict weary audiences with “elocution ” suppose that the ability 
to recite a selection with wonderful gestures and in unnatural 
tones is elocution. 


The Whipple Home School for Deaf Mutes in Mystic, Conn , 
appears to have got money from the state unlawfully. The plan 
has been to charge the state for the board and tuition of pupils 
who have not been at the school for a long time. The state paid 
$175 a year for each pupil, and in two cases investigated has paid 
$2,000 more than it ought. The school charged for thirty-seven 
pupils when there were only twenty-six. The governor had some 
of the missing pupils looked up. Investigation of one case 
showed that a pupil paid for was at work in a mill. 

The Whipple school was founded twenty years ago by Jona- 
than C. Whipple, now dead, who had taught his deat mute son, 
Enoch, to articulate. The school received trom the state of 
Connecticut in 1894, $5.430.84. It was an examination of the 
bill for the first six months of '95 that led to this discovery. 
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At the Kansas N. E. Association, Kansas City, Kan, Pres. 
Lane declared that denominational schools should be subjected 
to state inspection. 


The Boothbay Harbor Reg7ster (Me.) says: 


_ ‘The defect in our educational system is the great weight of woman's 
influence in our public schools. The question for discussion is one in 
which are concerned not the teacher only, but the children to be educated 
by them, It isnot whether male or female teachers are preferable either 
to the other, but whether a child can be properly educated by either men 
or women alone. Are not both needed to produce a thoroughly successful 
educational result? From an examination of statistics the fact is estab- 
lished that teaching has been and is still almost entirely in the hands of 
males in European countries, and it is no proof that this is a wise arrange- 
ment or that it enhances educational results, nor is it at all certain be- 
cause in this country more females are emp'oyed, our system is a good 
one. So long asthe word ‘ Education’ represents a course of drilling or 
cramming a certain number of facts into a chi!d’s cranium, and the 
pupil must act a part in several school exhibitions during the term, and 
can read, write, and cipher, is familiar with geography and history, and 
can perhaps quote passages from popular authors, ‘and speak Latin and 
Greek fluently he 1s considered an educated man.” 


A writer in the Missouri School Journal gives an interesting 
account of a vis‘t toa primary school in Kansas City (Green- 
wood, Supt.); the children were about seven years of age, and en- 
tered last fall. They solved such questions as these with ease: 
One-fourth and one-third are seven-twelfths ; two-thirds taken 
from three-fourths leave one-twelfth ; one-eighth and one-fourth 
are three-eighths; three-fourths taken from seven-eighths leave 
one-eighth; in /wo-thirds there are two ome-thirds; in three- 
fourths there are three one-fourths; in three-fourths there are 
one and one-half one-halves; in two-thirds there are one and one- 
third one-halves ; in seven-eighths there are one and one-sixth 
ata aa This would seem to indicate that the suspicion 
that children were spending twice as much time as is needed on 
arithmetic is well founded. 


_ The McKeesport, Pa., Hera/a, tells of a great meeting to con- 
sider the introduction of physical training in the schools. 

Prof. Henry Etling, of Pittsburg, said he had been teaching 
physical culture in public schools for eight years, visiting schools 
once a week, spending ten minutes in each room. Dumbbells 
and Indian clubs are not needed by children the first two years 
they are at school. He has charge of sixty rooms, which occupy 
his time three days a week. Physical culture is adopted in twelve 
or fifteen Pittsburg public schools. The probable cost of a teach- 
er would be $800 a year. 


The second number of Se//-Culture, a new monthly magazine, 
published by the Werner Company, Chicago and New York, con- 
tains an article on “ Diphtheria and the Schools,” which gives a 
tithely warning. “ Diphteria,” it says,‘ may easily become a school 
disease, caused by school influences without infection brought in. 
Ignorance ard carelessness of exposure will in unfavorable states 
of the weather fill schools with colds and more or less throat 
trouble. If ventilation is not good, the breath and body ex- 
halations of a mass of children will cause the air of a school- 
room to become poisoned to a degree sufficient to initiate diph- 
theria in the severer cases of cold affecting the throat, and such 
cases, if not instantly withdrawn, wil! supply a dangerous degree 
of the special poison. The schools suffer grievously in bad 
weather from too long hours, too confining and exhausting work 
by delicate children, close and foul air of the school-room, and 
habitual recklessness of children in taking colds, with equal reck- 
lessness of parents in caring for schools. Let teachers and school 
boards unite to make the school a healthful place.” 


The public schools of Sedalia, Missouri, are carefully graded, 
and the superintendent gives his entire time to the work of super- 
vision. The schools occupy ten buildings; 3,500 pupils are en- 
rolled, and eighty teachers are employed. The board of educa- 
tion has adopted the plan of semi-annual promotions, and the 
schools will be organized on that basis next fall. For seven years 
a special music teacher has been employed, giving ber whole 
time to her department. The high school offers four full four- 
year courses, and will graduate a class of thirty this summer. A 
new high school house is being built. 





Berlin Notes. 


In the issue of March 2 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL alludes under 
Editorial Notes to a previous letter from me in which defects in 
the German schools were pointed out. Aside from those pointed 
out there are still other defects. If I were to point out the most 
serious defect in the German schoo!s I should say it is in the 
method of instruction—-that is, in a general sense. The method 
may be styled the “imparting’’ method. The teacher imparts 
and the child receives, The result is the child is so accustomed 
to having his teacher as an encyclopedia that he depends little on 
other sources of information, and when he leaves school, his “ en- 
cyclopedia”’ not being at hand, he lacks the inclination and ability 
to go on with his education. Of course there comes another fac- 
tor to the situation which must be mentioned and that is, as soon 
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as children leave school they enter hard service which employs 
them long hours, and therefore gives them little opportunity for 
further study. And yet the criticism above made is, it seems to 
me, a just one. It is vital, too, as the child should be discharged 
from school with not only the desire to learn more, but also the 
ability to do it. 

While the German teacher instructs (imparts) too much, the 
American teacher 1s apt to “hear lessons” too much. The mid- 
dle ground between these two methods is undoubtedly the correct 
one. 

Prof. Bertram, superintendent of the Berlin schools, who visited 
the exposition in Chicago, is delighted with many things he saw 
in the schools of several cities. He said to me, “I visited schools 
not to discover faults, but to see what we can learn from Amer- 
ica.” This certainly is the right spirit, especially when one is study- 
ing the schools of another land. He mentioned the following 
points in which we are in advance of Germany: 1. School libra- 
ries; 2. freedom of the teachers in the matter of introducing new 
ideas into the schools; 3. harmonious articulation of the elemen- 
tary schools with the high schools ; 4. more advanced education 
of girls; 5. the handling of large bodies of people. This was 
shown in the ease and good order with which a large assemblage 
of children is dismissed, and especially on Chicago day at the 
fair when three-quarters of a million of people passed in and out 
of the gates without disturbance. 

Supt. Bertram has delivered two lectures to the teachers of 
Berlin on the American schools which awakened widespread in- 
terest. 

I visited Frau Schrader, Fréebel’s niece, head of the kindergarten 
interests of Berlin. a few days ago. She is a fine looking lady, a 
good speaker, and in every respect very interesting. She gives 
lectures to her pupils who sit at her feet and receive her words as 
those of anoracle. She is not allowed to receive pay because she 
has not passed the examinations for teachers required by the 
state and therefore has no legal right to teach. As long as she 
teaches without pay the authorities do not interfere. Her work 
is treated as a philanthropy. When the school inspector asked 
her if she would stand an examination to secure a license to teach 
she replied : “‘ Who among you can examine me? None of you 
know anything about the kindergarten, How can you examine me 
in a matter of which you know nothing?” Needless to add this 
cultured lady remains unexamined and without any rights as a 
teacher. 

Frau Schrader does not want the kindergarten to be a part of the 
school organization. She said: “ We would be satisfied ‘f they 
would let us alone. The kindergarten has enough to do to per- 
fect itselt without seeking to become a part of the school system.” 
She agreed fully with the authorities that the child should not be 
given number and reading until after the sixth year, therefore, these 
subjects do not belong’to the kindergarten. She said: “ If the kin- 
dergarten furnishes an excuse for mothers to shirk their duties to 
their children, it is bad; but Fréebel never intended that. He, on 
the contrary, would train the mothers to take better care of their 
children.” 

In the issue already mentioned (March 2) I read the following : 
“In school government also our schools can give some pointers 
to Germany. Here the teacher tries to be the friend and kind 
companion of the children ; there he is their master, and often a 
despotic one.” I know that this is the general opinion of Ameri- 
can teachers, but I assure you that it is a fundamentally false one. 
During four years in Germany I| have constantly visited schools, 
and all over the country I have come to know hundreds of princi- 
pals and teachers, and have had the best opportunities to become 
acquainted with their spirit. I have never seen a case of abuse, 
with a single exception. The prevailing impression has come 
from persons who have visited the German schools a few times, 
and then gone home knowing all about them. The erect posi- 
tion insisted upon, the prompt obedience, the sharp attention re- 
quired, give the impression to a superficial observer of lack of 
sympathy between teacher and pupils, But go out with the 
teacher and his class upon a picnic ; find out the deep interest of 
the teacher in the welfare of his pupils in school and out of it, the 
means he takes for their moral upbuilding, the pains he will take 
to assist them in life ; witness the affection shown by pupils and 
their grief upon leaving school after eight years with their beloved 

teacher; see how mothers often go back to their old teacher, 
years after leaving school, for advice and help—these and a hun- 
dred other means show that the teacher is not regarded as a 
“ despot’ but a good friend. Only yesterday an old principal 
told me that he had been in charge of a school since 1861, having 
about 1000 pupils, and during that time he not only had never 
struck a blow, but had never allowed it done by his assistants. ! 
could write columns telling of instances of noblest humanity and 
love that have come under my personal observation on the part of 
the German school teachers. Read the article in the same num- 
ber of THE JOURNAL, page 223, on “ Truant Schools” and “ The 
Bad Boy in School,” and tell me if a little more of the rigid dis- 
cipline of the German schools might not save us from such con- 
ditions as Mr. Ford describes. Sharper discipline would spare us 
the necessity of the red just as it does in Germany. 


Berlin, April 5, 1895. L, SEELEY. 
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Great Conference of English Teachers. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ] 


The great manufacturing city of Manchester was alive all 
Easter week with the functions and ceremonies of the annual 
conference of the National Union of Teachers. This conference is 
reld at different centers in the kingdom: last year at Oxford, this 
year at Manchester, and next year at Brighton. At the present 
conference upwards of 1,000 delegates drawn from all parts of 
the country, and representing 27,600 members of the union fore- 
gathered in the great cotton city. 

The first day was given up to welcomes from the civic authori- 
ties, represented by the bishop and other important fathers of 
the city, and passing the standing orders which are to govern the 
procedure of the various meetings. 

But beyond these important transactions there comes the ad- 
dress of the new president of the union, Mr. T. B. Ellery, who 
succeeds Mr. Gray, M. A. His address is simple and business- 
like, and treats of the various problems affecting the teachers’ 
les, such as overcrowded time tables and codes, greater 
salaries for teachers, urgent need for the passing of a superan- 
nuation act, security of tenure, and the setting up of a court of 
appeal against unjust dismissal. 

One important point in the address was the demand for doing 
away with the annual diocesan or religious examination which 
takes place in all voluntary, and in many board schools, In this 
the teachers claim that they are only following the action of the 
government who have just substituted cursory inspections for the 
formal examination day. At present it is the practice for each 
diocese in the Church of England to employ a clergyman as 
diocesan inspector of schools, who makes an annual examina- 


tion of all affiliated schools and classes them in a formal report 


as fair, good, or excellent, according to the results of the inspec- 
tion. Instead of this the teachers would prefer to be left to the 
guidance and care of their own local pastor. It is only right of 
course that religion as well as other instruction should be free 
from cram, but true education must continue to be built on true 
religion to be of any permanent service to a nation. 

The great subjects discussed at the conference were fore- 
shadowed in the president’s speech. The superannuation ques- 
tion was ably handled by the late president, who succeeded in 
killing several proposed amendments to a resolution accepting 
the government’s latest proposals. A few weeks will show if 
the teacher’s anxiety for a retiring allowance is to be satisfied 
this year, and unanimity on their part is an essential introduc- 
tion to this stage. The report of the archbishop’s committee on 
further financial aid for voluntary schools as well as a scheme of 
the executive of the National Union of Teachers for the same 
object came in for solid and sympathetic discussion, It was 
agreed on all sides that further aid was necessary if the voluntary 
system was to continue, and most of the speakers made it evi- 
dent that this system was still active and vigorous. 

One interesting feature of the conference was the presentation 
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of a purse by the local association to help the fund of the benev- 
olent society, established to assist teachers and their families in 
sickness and death. The total amount handed in reached £13,- 
600, the largest amount ever raised for any conference. Of this 
amount the teachers in Manchester and Salford were responsible 
for £4,600. This is a convincing proof that the teachers have 
grasped the fact that only those are worth helping who help 
themselves. 

Another pleasing and unique occurrence was the receipt of a 
cablegram “ Fraternal greetings from the Dominion and Ontario 
Education Association in conference assembled.” This was the 
first cablegram ever received by the union, and the following 
reply was immediately despatched: “Your fellow members of 
one profession and one empire send greeting and good will." 

Another feature of the conference was the hearty reception 
accorded to Mr. Macnamara, elected vice-president of the union. 
I also noticed that Miss Cleghorn, L. L. A., has been elected a 
member of the executive committee. The conference closed on 
Thursday evening, and ranks among the most successful which 
have been held, 


China. 


Scattered through the country are numberless families, the 
members of which for generation after generation are always 
students, and from whom, asa rule, the officials come. They 
have no knowledge of any business or trade. They correspond 
very closely to what are, or used to be, called gentlemen in Eng- 
land, and preserve their position with great tenacity, even when 
hard pressed by poverty. 

Rich men, as a matter of course, engage tutors for their chil- 
dren ; and in the humblest ranks of life occasionally parents will 
stint themselves to give an opportunity to some son who has 
shown marked inteJiigence at the village school. But neither of 
these classes compete on an equality with those to whom learning 
is an hereditary profession, The cultivation and intellectual dis- 
cipline prevailing in such families give their members a marked 
advantage over those who get no help of the kind at home, and 
who must, therefore, depend entirely on what they learn from 
their paid teachers. 

The Chinese scheme of education is entirely concerned with the 
ancient literature of China. The original works which occupy 
the student's attention were for the most part written before the 
literature of either Greece or Rome had reached its prime. But 
there are commentators belonging to later periods who must also 
be perused with diligence. China has not seen an influx of new 
races, such as have overrun Europe since the days of our classical 
authors ; but still, from mere lapse of time, the language of the 
country has greatly changed, and the child beginning his studies 
cannot, without explanation, understand a single sentence, even 
if he has learned to read the words of the lesson which he has be- 
fore him. The student makes himself acquainted as thoroughly 
as possible with these classical works. The more he can quote of 
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them the better, but he must master the matter contained in them 
as well. 

He must get to know the different readings and different inter- 
pretations of disputed passages, and, finally, he practices himself 
in prose and verse composition. In prose he carefully preserves 
the ancient phraseology, never admitting modern words, though 
there are certain technicalities of style which will prevent his pro- 
ductions from being an exact imitation of the ancient literature. 
His verses must be in close imitation of the old-time poets. They 
must follow elaborate rules as to rhythm, and the words must 
rhyme according to the classical sounds, which are very different 
from those of to day.— The Nineteenth Century. 


Judge Stotsenburg has decided that any woman resident of the 
State of Indiana is legally qualified to serve on the school boards. 


Supt. Bulla, of Youngstown, Ohio, is in the predicament that 
many teachers find themselves—arrested for punishing a boy. He 
says: “‘ The boy was obdurate, and when I asked him to leave his 
seat he held on to the desk and refused to do so. When I attempt- 
ed to force him to do as I wished, he talked back in an impudent 
manner and struck at me several times. If he was bruised or in- 
jured he was himself to blame, and he unquestionably received 
bruises he might have received by coming in contact with the 
desk or walls. The boy in his stubbornness resisted desperately 
and has only himself to blame.” 

(This is referred to specially because some action should be 
taken ; the teacher should have the written authority to act ; this 
would throw the defence on the school board.) 


The body of Francis Scott Key, the author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” is buried in Frederick, Md. The Key Monu- 
ment Association of that place want to put up a $100,000 monu- 
ment, and are appealing for money from the school children of 
the country, THE JOURNAL opposes this. If the association 
will take the money and erect a star spangled industrial school or 
something of that sort that will be of some use to the boys and 
girls of Maryland, then they might ask the boys and girls for 
money, but not for a mass of stone that can be of no possible 
good to any one. THE JOURNAL objected to the costly monu- 
ment proposed for Emma Willard in Troy, and suggested a 
school, and this idea has been carried out. A few blocks below 
THE JOURNAL office is an industrial school costing a half mil- 
lion, built by subscriptions of children. More than 10,000 chil- 
dren have been helped there ; can a monument do this ? 


Twenty years ago when THE JOURNAL used the word “ edu- 
cator,” it is remembered that another educational journal asked, 
“ What is an educator anyway?” The word has been adopted 
by good authorities ;—thus the N. Y. Sus says: ‘‘ Photo educa- 
tors are among the best buyers of photographs.” 


In Stamford, Conn., 100 cases of typhoid fever have been traced 
to a milkman; his well was examined, and bacteria to the ex- 
tent of 60,000 in one cubic centimeter were found—about the 
number found in a cesspool. This will account for the sickness. 
Teachers, look out for the school well. 


Pittsburg objects to having the power taken from the local 
authorities and lodged ina central board. (But this plan is a good 
one ; this “ local control” is one of the most vicious things the 
schools have to contend with.) 


The Montana Educator is on our table and we wish Editor 
A. C. Newell the highest success. It notes that the state teach- 
ers’ association enrolled 147, that W. E. Harmon, of Bozeman 
was chosen president. (We are confused by a statement on p. 5. 
“The Butte vote went solid for Anaconda.” Great Snakes!) 
Also that Prof. Templeton is a warm supporter of Dr. Rice. It 
is a curious fact that Dr. Rice has becom: a force on the Ameri- 
can lyceum of to-day. 


The Southern School Journal (Ark.) in copying an article from 
another educational paper on punishments, shows that it believes 
with Solomon that the rod is needful for “ reformation,” to “ sub- 
due rebellion ” to “ soften the heart.” There has been less yell- 
ing in our school-rooms arising from the teacher's effort to keep 
the child from spoiling than any other year in the century. Are 
the children so much better? 


New Jersey. 


In his message, the mayor of Paterson finds cause for congrat- 
ulation in the efficiency and influence of the elementary schools 
of that city, particularly also in the work of the city normal in 
providing trained teachers. ‘The average enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools shows an increase of 500 pupils over last year. 
Thirteen teachers have been added during the year, which equals 
the number added the previous year. The last session of the 
legislature gave the aldermen. power to appropriate $50,000 per 
annum, which will be available for building new schools and 
renovating old ones. Another law enacted gives the chief gov- 
erning boards of cities of the second class authority to issue 
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bonds, not exceeding $100,000, for the improvement of old school 
buildings and the erection of new ones. Acting upon this pro. 
vision, the commissioners of public instruction have made appli- 
cation for $100,000 to erect a new high school building. The 
erection of a new building will be important not only for the 
high school, but also for the elementary schools, thus making 
thirteen rooms available for the elementary schools, and doing 
away with the need of hiring outside accommodations in that 
part of the city. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood reports to the board of edu- 
cation important facts concerning the workings of the schools 
for the term ending March 8, 1895. “ The enrollment for the first 
term was 17,432. During the last term 1,288 pupils who were 
not on the lists before entered school, making the enrollment 
reach 18,740. Average attendance, 13,465. There are many in- 
dications that the total enrollment for the year will reach nearly 
20,000, 

There is great progress in the matter of instruction. Pupils, 
taught by people who are fully up to date, show decided growth 
in connected expression, in oral and written language work, and 
in the correlation of the various phases of number work. The 
quality of the instruction given in a majority of the rooms of the 
schools shows a good spirit of progress among the teachers. 
The self-satisfied instructor soon finds that there is need of in- 
vestigation. ‘Why do not my pupils compare favorably with 
those of other teachers?’ is a question that, when answered, 
frequently leads to a careful study of the elements of true pro- 
gress. 

‘Back numbers’ in teaching ought to be placed on the ‘re-+ 
tired’ list. No person is too good or too well qualified to teach 
any room in any school in this city. Moral fitness and profes- 
sional training are not all that the modern teacher needs in order 
to make a success of her work. She must understand the 
motives and impulses of children ; she must be able to put her- 
self into sympathy with her pupils; she must keep up with the 
spirit of the times and hold persistently to methods that rest up- 
on common sense in both instruction and discipline. The old 
Greek idea, that the learner should be put in a state of pain, does 
not characterize the work in the schools. A happiness born of 
interest is found in most of the several hundred rooms given up 
to school work here. When children manifest the same happy 
interest in work that they do in play, the atmosphere of the 
school is intellectually healthy and progress is certain. 

There is place for outside reading; but if outside reading 
degenerate into a vicious habit, which it is very likely to 
do, and of which one sees evidences every day, then it 
is indeed one of the most direful things that can happen 
to a pupil. It is worse than too little miscellaneous reading. 
The magnitude of this subject is beyond calculation. There are 
schoolboys and girls at the present time, so I am informed by the 
librarian, who get a book each day from the library, and at the 
same time they are supposed to be carrying on their regular 
studies either in the ward schools or the high school. If this is 
not mental intoxication I am at a loss for a term to designate 
it. 

It is not the amount one reads that lays the foundation for 
scholarship or general intelligence, but the care, patience, fore- 
sight, and mastery of what one reads that confer lasting results. 
Children as well as grown persons should read, and read much— 
that is, comprehend much—even though a few books only are 
read each year, and this is a better guarantee of substantial 
knowledge than if four-score volumes be glanced through during 
the same period. 

Reading miscellaneous books while attending school should 
be a secondary consideration, and the habit of skimming through 
volume after volume should be left to minds that are very mature 
and well seasoned. My contention is that pupils’ reading should 
be supervised by both parents and teachers, and anything ap- 
proaching mental dissipation should be discouraged in every pos- 
sible way. If a pupil attending school finds time to read an 
ordinary 12mo. volume in two weeks he is doing well. _Indis- 
criminate, hasty, superficial reading leads to mental imbecility. 

There is needed now in this city a school in which the trades 
and the sciences shouid be closely combined. It should be a 
school for boys and girls. The course of study should be strong 
along the lines of trades and occupations, as well as in the sci- 
ences, literature, civics, etc. Before this time I had hoped that 
some generous and liberal minded citizen who wanted to do 
something noble for the boys and girls of Kansas City, and leave 
a monument of grateful recollections to his memory, would found 

such an institution and dedicate it to this cause. Should such a 
one be among us now, this is an auspicious ‘time for him to set 
the movement on foot. A polytechnic school, named for its 
founder, would be an institution that would complement our 
public school system and at the same time confer lasting bene- 
fits on thousands of the youth of this city. Such public institu- 
tions will come, but the energetic, the progressive, the active, and 
the public spirited element can always hasten their coming.” 
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New Hampshire. 


The laws of the state say: “It is conceded that the teacher’s 
right extends to school hours ; and there seems to be no reason- 
able doubt that the supervision and control of the master over 
the scholar extend from the time he leaves home to go to school 
till he returns home from school. Acts done to deface or injure 
the school-room, to destroy the books of scholars, or the books 
or apparatus for instruction, or the instruments of punishment of 
the master; language used to other scholars to stir up disorcer 
and insubordination, to heap odium or disgrace upon the master ; 
writings and pictures placed so as to suggest evil and corrupt 
language, images, and thoughts to the youth who must frequent 
the school; all such or similar acts tend directly to impair the 
usefulness of the school, the welfare of the scholars, and the wel- 
fare of the master and of the committee, after the dismissal of 
of the school, for the day, and the return of the pupil to his 
home. Yet he may, on the pupil’s return to school, punish him 
for any misbehaviour, though committed out of school, which has 
a direct and immediate tendency to injure the school and subvert 
the master’s authority.” . 


New York. 


The Waterloo Mews, says: “ County teachers’ institutes are 
disliked by teachers in the larger village schools. Attendance is 
practically compulsory, and the schools are closed for a week at 
the time of the institute, while the law provides that no teacher 
shall be paid for that period unless she attends the institute. 
Local association meetings are more interesting and instructive 
than the institute. (Why should they be compelled to attend ?) 


At Fort Plains institute, Prof. W. H. Squires, of Hamilton col- 
lege, attacked (1) the kindergarten : 

“The kindergarten has become a menance to our educational 
system already on account of the excessive infatuation and arti- 
ficial enthusiasm manifested for it. Caught up by this fim de 
stecle fad our people are in delirium over a perverted misconcep- 
tion of kindergarten, and where it will end who can tell. The 
kindergarten as now employed is a menace to scund education 
because it is unpsychological. By this is meant that it destroys 
voluntary attention—the center and periphery of all progressive 
education. Voluntary attention, the power of close, careful, pro- 
found and extended application of the mind to external objects or 
psychic processes foreign to natural inclination, is the only ac- 
quirement that can produce a disciplined intellect, a thoroughly 
moral character, and a full rounded specimen of noble manhood. 
My contention is that much of the kindergarten and some of the 
methods in primary instruction preclude voluntary attention and 
are thus fundamentally and permanently unpsychological. 

“My contention is the kindergarten reformed, so as to repre- 
sent the original conception of Pestalozzi, should be used as an 
ethical reformer alone, and should be introduced into the slums 
of cities and opened to the lower classes only, and these should 
be prepared for industrial life. 

“(2) The high school should be manned by men thoroughly 
prepared for the work of teacning. ‘“ We need more men in 
them. Only through this means can we hope for a permanent 
and professional school population. The proportion of young 
lady teachers in our schools is too great. There should be a 
majority of men in our public schools. The proposition is based 
upon the psychological fact, that the influence of the masculine 
mind upon the minds of our boys, from their earliest education. 
would be most salutary in intellectual discipline. The normal 
school is a mere pretense in supplying our schools with properly 
trained teachers. It does all it can and is doing a splendid work. 
But its time is limited; the teachers trained are not mature 
enough; and the range, dignity, and importance of the work is 
not half comprehended. The school needs more university 
women and more college-graduate women.” 


In Syracuse, N. Y., the board of education 
reappointed Superintendent Blodgett for a three 
years’ term and fixed his salary at $3,600 a 
year. It previously was $3,000. Then, a 
special meeting of the board was held and a 
motion presented to rescind the vote of salary. 
This was defeated by a tie vote. The Journal 
Says : 

“Mr. Blodgett has high standing for ability 
and efficiency as a school superintendent. He 
has demonstrated his value to this community, 
and it would be generally regretted were he to 
be allowed to go elsewhere. The compensa- 
tion agreed to be paid him is none too much. 
Many other cities would gladly avail themselves 
of his services at this cost. He is an able, ex- 
perienced educator, with a very high standing. 
Syracuse is fortunate in retaining his services 
at a cost which does not exceed reason.” 
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The Batavia 7zmes suggests that the state take entire charge of 
the schools, meeting all expenses, furnishing all the text- books, and 
governing all the schools alike. Let the State board of public 
instruction have the power to appoint the minor school boards, 
then capable men will be selected. Let it select a uniform system 
of text-books, change them when it deems it proper to do so, 
regulate the grades in all places, and see that teachers are selected 
because they are competent, and, not because they or their 
friends are followers of this or that political party. 


It appears that only ninety first grade certificates under the 
uniform examination system were issued in the state of New York 
from October 15, 1893, to July 31, 1894. These are good for one 
year. 


New York City. 


The School Teachers’ Retirement bill provides that female 
teachers after thirty years of service and male teachers after thir- 
ty-five .years of service can be retired on a two-thirds vote of the 
board of education, provided they prove they are mentally and 
physically incapacitated. At the public hearing before the mayor 
on the bill Mr. Lawson N, Fuller said that in his opinion thirty or 
thirty-five years of service should be sufficient to retire the teach- 
ers on their own request, without the proof of disability of the 
two-thirds vote of the board. He pointed out that in the case of 
female teachers the existing conditions were particularly hard, as 
they had deducted from their salaries each day that they were ab- 
sent, no matter what the cause. 


Mr. Henry G. Fitz, instructor in Central Evening high school, 
Cathedral school, grammar schools 85, 54, 25, and 4 and New 
York preparatory school, will give a series of five lessons on 
“Free Hand Drawing as a Science Study” in Grammar school 
No. 40, 23d St., near 3d Ave., on Monday afternoons at 4 P.M, 
The lessons will be given under the auspices of the New York So- 
ciety of Pedagogy and all grammar grade teachers would do well 
to attend. Mr. Fitz’s object is “to start thought in the direction 
of mind training through the medium of drawing as a science 
study, 2. ¢., drawing as a graphic record of facts independently ob- 
served by the pupil.” 


In his annual report to the board of education, Supt. Jasper, of 
this city. calls attention to the condition of the schools and makes 
recommendations for their improvement. The average attend- 
ance in 1894 was 182,468, showing an increase of 10,259 over 
last year. The standard of discipline was high; out of the total 
attendance of 212,189 pupils, but 38 were suspended. In the 
manual training department the work 1s commended, that in the 
girls’ sewing classes is especially valuable. Mr. Jasper calls atten- 
tion to the advantage arising from the passage of the law to 
create a teachers’ retiring fund, as it will give the board of edu- 
cation an opportunity to retire many incapacitated teachers with- 
out doing them an injustice. An enactment of a law for a census 
of children of school age, is urged, so the compulsory education 
act may be more carefully enforced. 
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A Visit to a New School. 


By R. A. VINGs. 


An earnest old pedagogue wanted to know 
All about the New Methods and rules 

Of the New Education he’d read of, and so 
He determined to visit those schools 

Where such things were ‘‘au fait” and specially taught 
And new doctrines and fads were the rule, 

And thus wisely determine whether he ought 
Inaugurate them in zs school. 

So THE JOURNAL he scanned and its columns looked o'er, 
And selected a few of the best, 

With his grip tightly packed and of dollars a score 
He started at once on his quest. 

The first place he stopped at was a building ornate 
Built after the most complete plan, 

With all the appointments brought down to date 
And approved by every school man. 

He entered the hall and stood in amaze 
As the Babel of sound struck his ears, 

Such as Mother Goose rhymes, chimes, jingles and lays, 
And laughter, loud talking and cheers. 

His wonder increased as he opened the door 
At the sight that greeted his eyes ; 

There were tots of all ages from eight down to four 
And just as much difference in size ; 

They were playing at games and making mud pies, 
Cutting up colored paper and sticks, 

When the teacher observing his look of surprise 
Said, ‘‘ Are you not up to these tricks ? 

Why, these dear little buds, as you see, are taught here 
To unfold in a natural way ; 

See how happy they are, with never a tear 
Though they’re learning while seeming at play.” 

**Oh, yes, I see now, but at first 'twas my thought 
(As I am a family man) 

That this was a place where babies are brought 
To be cared for on the nursery plan.” 

* * * a *% # 

With a sigh of relief he turned up the stair 
When he was sure he had made a mistake, 

For asavory smell impregnated the air 
As of hot bread or waffles or cake, 

His amazemeut increased as he entered the room 
And saw the pots, kettles, and pans 

With a bevy of girls all dressed in costume 
And flour bedecked hair, nose, and hands, 


Some were weighing and sifting, and some mixing dough, 
Some cutting plums, apples, and pears ; 

There were pies, cake, and puddings, some in a row, 
And some placed on tables and chairs. 

Again he essayed to expresss his surprise 
When the teacher gave him an arch look, 

With a shrug of her shoulders and wink of her eyes, 
Said, ‘* We’re teaching them here how to cook.” 


** For it is very important that they should all know 
That the nearest way to a man’s heart 

Is right down his throat. So weteach them here, so 
That they all become versed in this art.” 
* * * 7 . 


He silently bowed and turned on his heel, 
When the noise of plane, hammer, and saw 
Arrested his steps and caused him to feel 
There was yet to be seen something more. 
He ascended the stairs almost to the top 
At the sight his eyes opened wide, 
For he saw uot only a carpenter shop 
But a mason’s and plumber’s beside. 
He ‘nquired of the ‘‘ Boss ” if it was the rule 
Among mechanics and men of his kind 
To hire shop room in the loft of a school, 
And what advantage in this they might find. 
But.he found this mistake the worst he had made, 
For the ‘' Boss ” with a dignified mien 
Looked at him with scorn and reproachtfully said, 
‘*Do you ridicule this that you’ve seen ? 
Why this ‘ carpenter shop * I desire to tell 
Is part of our system so grand 
E’en if these youngstudents can’t read, write, or spell 
They turn out the best work in the land.” 
* * + ¥ * a 


Said this earnest old pedagogue ‘‘ From a distance I've come 
This new system you speak of to see ; 
That I may wisely decide, if there may not be some 
Of its teachings of valu to me ; 
But I feelso unsettled1—so addled my brains 
To be earnest, straightforward, and true 
I can’t see how /'ve been repaid for the pains 
I’ve taken to learn something new.” 


** But stop. I’m too fast, for I’ve learned this to know : 
Let me tell you and then I have done 

No matter what's stated and who says its so, 
There's nothing new under the sun.” 


“‘For when I was a child a nurse cared for me, 
I then played with nails, hammer, and saw, 

While my sisters made cookies and we all played at tea 
Made mud pies and cut papers galore, 
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N. E. A. News. 


RATES TO DENVER. 


These rates are from New York to Denver and return; from 
other points further west the rates will be less; in all cases one 
fare for the round trip, plus $2.00; this is included in rate 
given. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., $47.75, tickets ready July 3 
4, and 5, valid on date of sale and good west of Chicago or St. 
Louis on trains reaching Missouri river on or before July 7; good 
returning July 12,13 14,15. Good to return up to Sept. 1, un- 
der certain regulations. Tickets good by way of St. Louis or Chi- 
cago. The rate of single ticket to Chicago is $17. No round 
trip rate to Chicago. 

The Union Pacific tickets from Chicago to Denver and return 
will be $31.50; St. Louis to Denver and return $26.50. 

From Omaha $17. From Utah $22.00, From Montana $35. 
From Portland $57. From San Francisco $60. 

The Missouri Pacific charge $3265 from Chicago and $27.65 
from St. Louis. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. sell tickets from Chi- 
cago for $31.50; from St. Louis for $26.50. Kansas City $19.00, 

In all cases the return ticket can be used when duly stamped 
by joint agent in Denver for return July 12, 13, and1q4. If the 
party desires to remain until Sept. 1, this return ticket will be put 
in hands of joint agent. 

The Chicago and North Western rates from Chicago to Den- 
ver, round trip rates, $31.50—this includes Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and Pueblo, also. Same rules as to deposit of ticket 
for extension to September 1. The N. E. A. will meet at Denver, 


July 9-16. 
» 


New Books for ‘Teachers and Schools, 


D. C. Heath & Co. 

Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. (By Chr. Ufer.) Authorized 
translation, under the auspices of the Herbart Club, by J. C. Zinser, 
M.S. Edited by Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D. (goc.: 

The Psychology of Childhood. By Frederick Tracy, B.A., Ph.D. (goc. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, 1775, With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. J. George. A. M. (.30.) 

Webster’s Speech on Bunker Hill, with preface introduction and notes, 
By A. J. George, A. M. (.20.) 


Maemillan & Co. 
Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. . An Introduction to the Science of 
Physiography, by William Gee. ($1.10.) 
John Dalton and the Rise of Modern Chemistry. By Sir Henry E, 
Roscoe, D.C. L., LL. D., F. R. S. ($1.25.) 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


A Laboratory Guide for the Dissection of the Cat. An introduction to 
the study of anatomy, by Frederic P. Gorham and Ralph W. Tower, A. 


M. ($1.00 net.) 
Silver, Burdett & Co. . 
A Laboratory Guide for an Flementary Course in General Biology. By 
J. H. Pillsbury, A. M. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis De Oratore Liber Primus. Edited on the basis of 
Sorof’s second edition. By W. Bowen, Ph. D. ($r.00.) 

Macaulay’s life of Samuel Johnson, By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. (.25.) 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies (March 22, 775.) 
By L. Du Pont Syle, M. A. (Yale.) (.35.) 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Le Chant Du Cygne,par Georges Ohnet. By Arthur H. Solial, A.B., A.M. 
Ein Seestuck und Cromwell zwei ausgewahlte aufsatze von Reinhold 
Pauli. By C. W. S. Corser, M. A. 
Hayne’s Speech to Which Webster Replied. With introduction and 
votes. By Jas. M. Garnett. (Mailing price, .12.) 


Lee & Shepard. 

A Manual of Analysis and Parsing, consisting of simple, compound, and 
cemplex sentences selected and classified. By Martha R. Orne. 

Topics for the Study of Greek Mythology.. Based on Bulfinch's ‘‘ Age 
of Fable,’’ By Anna Gooding Dodge. 

Reference Handbook of American History by the Library Method for 
Secondary Schools: Period of the Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. 
Bacheler. 

The Study of History by the Laboratory Method for High and Grammar 
Schools. By Mary E, Wilder. 





Miscellaneous Books, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


Cash vs. Coin, an Answer to Coin’s Financial School. By Edward 
Wisner. (.25.) P 
Estes & Lauriat. 
George Eliot's Poems. 
Life and Letters of George Eliot. Vols. I., II., III. 
The Mill on the Floss. Vols, I.; II 
Silas Marner. 
The Lifted Veil. 
Brother Jacob. 
Century Company. 
The Century, illustrated monthly magazine, Nov. 1894 to April, 1895. 


Fred. A. Stokes Co. 
The Phantom Death and Other Stories. By W. Clark Russell. -With 
illustrations, by F. A, Carter. (.75.) 
The Friend of the People. 
A Tale of the Reign of Terror. By Mary C. Rowsell. Illustrated by A. 
Hencke and Joseph M. Gleeson. ($1.50.) 
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Leading Publishers. 





M. E. Banks, 


Of Silver, Burdett & Company. 


At the time the article on Silver, Burcett & Co, was published 
in THE JOURNAL we were unable to get the portrait of Mr. 
Banks. We take pleasure in presenting it now. 

Mr. Banks was born in the town of Easton, Conn. He was 
prepared for college at Staples’ academy, but did not enter. After 
a year spent in teaching he entered the Connecticut State normal 
school at New Britain in 1852. After leaving the normal school 
he taught in the public schools for a year or two and then organ- 
ized a private school near Easton which he conducted with great 
success for a period of about eight years. He also taught as 
principal of public school at Black Rock, Fairfield, and South- 
port, Conn. He was principal of the Fairfield public school dur- 
ing the “Draft Riots” in ‘61, and his school was the center of 
some thrilling events during tuis period. 

It was while at the Southport school that he was elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Birmingham, Conn. (now Derby), 
which position he held from 1863 to 1870, He was considerably 
talked about during his administration at this school, not only for 
his success as a teacher and manager, but also from the fact that 
he personally drew all the plans and superintended 
the construction of their new high school. While 
principal of this school he had a call to accept the 
principalship of the Skinner school in New Haven, 
and also principalship of the Bridgeport high school, 
both of which calls he declined, the board of educa- 
tion at Derby in each instance having offered him 
higher inducements to remain with them. 

In 1870 Mr. Banks left the high school at Derby 
and connected himself with the, publishing house of 
Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, of this city. He re- 
mained with them during nearly a quarter ofa cen- 
tury, through the various changes which took place 
in that firm until they became a part of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, when that company was formed 
by consolidation of several of the leading book 
houses of the country. He remained with the Am- 
erican Book Company until three years ago when 
he became connected with the publishing house of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Mr. Banks has always been 
considered one of the ablest and brightest repres- 
entatives of the book publishing business. Per- 
haps no man has a larger acquaintance and list of 
friends than he. 


The celebraticn of Appomattox day April 9, in 
the Buffalo schools brought out Maj. Stowits: “It 
was celebrated (1) as the ending of the great and 
desolating war; (2) as the beginning of an era of 
brotherly feeling. From thirty-four stars, our flag now numbers 
forty-four, ten stars having been added since Appomattox. 
Children. that flag stands for Country, America, Home; for 
without a country we are without protected homes. So, you 
are to remember what came to us on ‘ Appomattox day;’ and 
what came to you, with the union of the states preserved! Free- 
dom, Liberty, Free Thought, Free Speech, and Free Schools 
were secured to all forever.” 
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Wilson’s Rolling Partitions, 


A brief notice of this practical device for dividing school-rooms 
appeared in THE JOURNAL of Nov. 10, 1894. The method of 
construction is interesting. The partition consists of wood slats, 
strung upon tempered steel bands, each band being attached 
separately to a spiral spring anchor, and fitted with a simple 
means regulating the tension. 

This tension on the steel bands holds all the slats in close con- 
tact, so that when the partition is rolled down in service the joints 
are absolutely air-tight and form a sound-proof screen. When 
the partition is rolled up the steel suspensory bands are permitted 














by the spring anchors to gradually extend, the joints of the slats 
to open, and the coiling up to be accomplished silently and with 
ease. 

The value of the extensible bands and spring anchors cannot 
be over-estimated. Without them no rolling slat partition can 
be constructed and made sound-proof, because if the slats are 
fastened upon non-extensible bands and in close contact they 
cannot be rolled up 

The slats are not affected by atmospheric conditions ; but will 
operate freely in wet or dry weather. The whole or part of one 
side of the partition may be prepared with a flat smooth surface, 
as for blackboard use, and coated with black silicate, and is equal 
to a regular blackboard. 





Drawing Compass. 


In White’s Patent Blackboard Compass, teachers will find an 
article adapted for school use. There is no metal point to scratch 
the surface of blackboard or paper, for the compass is provided 
with a rubber tip or foot, which is fitted into a metal cylinder, 
permitting the compass to move freely, while the foot remains 
fixed. This device makes perfect arcs and circles possible. The 
crayon arm is adjustable to either round or square crayons in 
general use. 


A practical little article is White’s Patent Drawing Compass 
with pencil. The standard size of any pencil can be used, and 
with a pen-holder that will fit the spiral, any pen can be used 
when ink is required. These compasses will wear well, as there are 
no small set-screws to be lost, nor fine screw-threads to wearout. 
The Prang Educational Company, Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, manufacture both compasses here described. 
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Notes from School Reports. 


STATE OF MARYLAND.—Twenty-seventh annual report of the state board 
of education. Number of pupils enrolled, 199,402. Number of schools, 
2,312. Number of teachers, 4,209. Amount paid for teachers’ salaries, 
$1,626,928.03. Total expenses for public school purposes, $2,288,229.09. 
Number of colored schools, 483. Cost of colored schools, $247,644.29. 
Number of teachers, 675. Number of colored pupils, 37,386. 

JOHNSTOWN, PENN.—Annual report of the board of school controllers, 
Number of schools, 67. Number of pupils enrolled, 3,828. Cost per capita, 

12.15. Value of school property, $265,0co. Number of school buildings, 
14. Number of teachers 70. The managers of the library association have 
established a department of pedagogy and have set aside a reading room 
for the use of the teachers of the public schools. A teachers’ library of 83 
volumes has been started. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Annual report of the superintendent of instruction. 
Number of pupils enrolled, 3,570. Number of teachers, 86. Cost of schools, 
$58,605.66. 

SEDALIA, Mo,—Twenty third annual report of the public schools. Num- 
ber of school-houses, ro. Number of teachers, 63. Number of pupils en- 
rolled, 3.155. It is ordered by the board of education that a training de- 
partment for pupil teachers be added to the public school system. 

ILEICESTER, Mass.— Report of the scheol committee. Number of school- 
houses, 9. Number of teachers employed, 21. Number of pupils enrolled, 
689. Expenditures, $11,384.45. 

PENN YAN, N. Y.—Annual catalogue of the Penn Yan academy. Total 
number of pupils enrolled in all the schools, 1,325. Number of teachers, 
24. 
JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—Course of study for the public schools. 

PLymouTH, N. H.—Annual report of the town school district. 

BROCKTON, MAss.— Annual report of the superintendent of schools, 
Number of pupils attending school during year, 5.340, Number of teach- 
ers, 118. Number of school-houses, 28: Expenses, $95,578.00. Nature 
study is a part of the regular work, and a special teacher is emp!oyed. 
Manual training wi'l be introduced in September. The superintendent 
strongly recommends that the kindergarten be made a part of the school 
system. The primary teachers have an organization known as the Primary 
Teachers’ Association, holding regular meetings. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo.—Course of study and rules and regulations. Num- 
ber of volumes in public school library, 5,000. Number of pupils enrolled, 
1,353. Number of teachers, 23. 

ALTON, ILL.—Annual report of the board of educaticn. 
$22,304.48. Number of pupils enrolled, 1,614, 
held monthly. 

NILEs, OHIO.—Annual report of the public schools. 
enrolled, 1,022. Total expenditure, $18,436.41. 

FALL RIVER, MAss.—Annual school report. Number of pupils enrolled, 
13,767. Number of schoo]-houses, 46. Number of pupils in high school, 527. 
Number of teachers, 299. The training school for teachers is on an excel- 
lent working basis. The manual training course covers four years, four 
periods of shop work and two, three, three and one-half respectively of 
drawing, being assigned to each class. The supervisor of drawing makesa 
strong plea for casts and photographs for school-room decorations, both as 


Expenditures, 
Teachers’ meetings are 


Number of pupils 


an aid to the work and for the refining influence upon the pupils. Color 
study receives especial attention. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Annual report of the board of education, Number 
of pupils enrclled, 10,532. Average daily attendance, 8,381. Probable 


number in private schools, 750. Average per cent. of scholarship, 70. Num- 
ber of teachers, 206. Number of pupils to each teacher, 43 Cost of tuition 
per each pupil attending, 14.95. Average salary paid teachers, $608.47. 
Total annual cost of schools, $169,728.94. Number of school-houses, 19. 
Value of school property, $412,5co. A teachers’ training school has re- 
cently been begun, the course of study to be completed in one year. Pupils 
of the school may be se'ected by the board of education to act as substi- 
tutes without compensation in the absence of the regular teachers. 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y.—Catalogue of the Union Free school and 
academy, with rules and regulations, and courses of study. The academy 
received the appointment to instruct a teachers’ training class for the year 
1894-95. ._ All teachers in the employ of the board of education are required 
to take and read at least one of the leading educational journals of the day. 

FuLtTon, N. Y.—Course of study and regulations of the Fulton academy 
and Union schcol. Fulton academy has been designated each year to in- 
struct a class of teachers, one class extending from September to January, 
the other from January to June. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—Annual report of the school committee. Expendi- 
tures, $119,914.11. Cost per capita, $18,98, The superintendent has pre- 
pared an outline of work in civics throughout the elementary grades. The 
** Salute to the Flag” has been incorporated into the programs of the 
primary and middle school. 

So far, the only manual training adopted is in sewing lessons. A kin- 
dergarten was opened in September, with an attendance of 36 pupils. In 
nature study Miss Brassill, of Quincy met the teachers once each month, 
outlining work for the various grades. The work in this branch is very 
encouraging. The teachers’ training school has twenty-one students, and 
is on an excellent basis. A teachers’ professional library has been formed, 
and a number of valuable pedagogical books purchased. 

OmaHa, NEB.—Annual report of the publicschools. Enrollment, 15,969. 
Total expenses, $367,604.44. Cost per capita, $2301. Total enrollment, 
15,869. Number of teachers, 322. Seubet of kindergartens, 10, A board 
of education store was started, which furnishes books, and other supplies 
direct. ‘The trial-has been most-satisfactory, from.an economic standpoint. 
125 pupils-were enrolled in the manual training department. In the teach- 
ers’ training schcol two of the four practice schools were in operation. 
Some work in experimental psychology was done under the direction of 
Clark university. Eight hundred experiments were made by students of 
the training school to teach the sense of touch, the apparatus being furnished 
by Mr. Dressler. Another set of experiments to test motor ability was 
undertaken, 

AURORA, ILL._—Annual report of the Aurora public schools (East Side.) 
Number of pupils enrolled, 2,705. Number of pupils in high school, 167, 
The superintendent strongly recommends the re-establishment of the nor- 
mal department for training teachers, discontinued two years ago. 

BATAVIA, N, Y.—Catalogue for the year 1893-4,and circular for the year, 
1894-5. Number of school buildings, 7, Number of teachers, 30. Number 
of pupils enrolled, 1,600. Besides the public schools there is a parochial 
school that enrolls about 350 pupils, and a private kindergarten. There is an 
academic department included in the public school system where students 
can prepare for college or take a course of four or five years in elective stud- 
ies. The school library has 11,000 volumes, the library is a beautiful build- 
ing which cost $35,oco, A teachers’ training class is maintained in the high 
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school under the direction of the state superintendent of public instruction, 

MANCHESTER, Conn.—Annual report of the schcol visitors, Number of 
pupils registered, 1860. Schcol expenses, $25,947.46. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Manual One.—Report of conditicns with recom- 
mendations, Number of teachers, 286. Number of pupils, 11,185, Cost 
per capita, $37.55. 

Manual Two,—M otives. 

Manual Three.— Working directions. 

Manual Four.—-Music. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—Report of the school committee. Valuation of 
school buildings and grounds, $552,648, Approximate value of other school 
property, $18,515, Cost of instruction for each pupil, $36.90. Number of 
pupils enrolled, 2,774, Number of teachers, 97. Manual training has been 
intioduced, and a new building erected. Beginning with next year, courses 
of shop work are to be provided for boys, and courses in advanced cooke: 
for the girls in the high school, In the spring and autumn the work ip 
drawing is correlated with rature study. Water-color is used almost uni- 
versally for this part of the work ; pencil drawing being found inadequate, 
Brookline has made a noble beginning in art decoration in the school-room, 
Through the generosity of Mr. Wm. H. Lincoln the Lincoln school has 
been provided with 12 casts and reliefs, 

CoLumBus, On10.—Report of the board of education. Value of school 
property, #2,co9,197. Average number of pupils to teacher, 43. Number 
of teachers, 347. Number of school-houses, 35. he kindergarten has 
been introduced into the school system, and seven kindergartens are in 
operation, Manual training was begun in January, 1894. About 700 pupils 
were instructed in shop work and cooking, and rocoin sewing. Numberof 
volumes in library, 23,506. The special iibrary of supplementary readers 
contains 3,730, 

CoLumBus, GEORGIA.—Annual report of the public schools. Enroll- 
ment of white pupils, 1448; colored pupils, 1054. Number of white teach- 
ers, 35. Number of colored teachers, 20, 

LEXINGTON, MOo.—Manual of public schools. 

Lynn, Mass.—Annual report ot the school committee. Number of pupils 
registered, 10,016, Average cost of tuition for each pupil in the day schools, 
$10.73. Co:t of maintaining the schools, $215,998.21. Number of teachers, 
223. Teachers are granted leave of absence for not more than one day in 
any term for the purpose of visiting other schools, Reports in writing of 
these visits are to be made to the superintendent. The training school has 
been reorganized and includes preparation for teaching the fifth and sixth 
grades, 

CounciL BLuFFs, lowa.—Annual report of the public schools. Number 
of pupils enrolled, 4,175. Numberofteachers, 102. Expenditure $54,831.- 


" scusseront, PENN.—Annual report of the board of controllers and 
city superintendent. Value of school property, $287,000, Number of 
school buildings, 8. Number of teachers, 80, Number of pupils, 3938, 

KinGsTon, N. Y.—Annual report of the board of education. Number 
of different pupils registered, 2036. Cost percapita, $19 43. Expenditures, 
$35,010.45. Number of vclumes in school libraries, 2752. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Course of study in the public schools, 7 

NEvapA, Mo.—Report of the public schools and course of study, Num- 
ber of pupils enrolied, 1687. Number of teachers, 50, Average number of 
pupils to each teacher, 42. Average monthly wages for femaie teachers, 
$42 ; for male teachers, $60. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH.—Number of volumes in school library, 38,214. 
A kindergarten has been introduced. Number of pupils enrolied, 13,839. 
Number of teachers, 328. Number of pupils to each teacher, 34. Ccst of 
education per capita, $16.69. ; 

Cuicaco, ILL.—Annual report of the board of education. Number of 
school buildings, 269. Number of roomsrented, 236, Number of teachers, 
3,812. Total numb r of pupils enrolled, 185,358. 22 school-houses were 
completed and occupied during the year, 1893-4, and additions were made 
tog schools. 10 new buildings are to be completed during the year 1894-5, 
and additions made to several buildings. 4 schcols have been established 
for deaf mutes, an appropriation of $50,000 was made for a school for the 
blind. Fifty-one evening schools were maintained during six months of 
the year. Twenty kindergartens are included in the school system. The en- 
rollment in the manual training school was 268. The course covers three 

ears. 
” Bureau of Education, Circular ef Information, No, 2, 
cation in Connecticut, by Bernard C. Steiner, A. M. , 

WESTBROOK, MAINE,—Cata.ogue of officers and students of Westbrook 
seminary. : 

BEAVER FALLS, PENN.—Annual report of the public schools, with course 
of study. 


History of Edu- 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 


AS THE ROUTE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DENVER, 


Aside from the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the greatest rail- 
road in the world in point of mileage, capital invested, number of employes, 
annual revenue, terminal facilities, equipment, comfort, and safety, this 
great national highway passes, en route, to Denver, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, through a country of greater historic, commercial and pictur- 
esque interest than any other. Princeton, Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, which was old ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” re-echo with memories of the 
stirring events of our war for independence ; Chester, Lancaster, and Dau- 
phin counties have been made agricultural paradises by the Quakers, Men- 
onites, Amish, and Moravians, who still adhere to their 16th century dress 
and customs; Steelton, Johnstown, and Furnace and Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny county give practical illustrations of the workings of the Modern 
Philosopher’s Stone, by converting iron, coal and wood into gold; while 
the Delaware, the ‘‘Island-gemmed” Susquehanna, and the ‘ Beautiful 
Blue Juniata” rivers combine with the ** Horseshoe Curve,” ‘* Allegrippus 
Pass,” the ‘‘ Old Portage Road,” and the ‘‘Packsaddle,” of the ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny Mountains, to make the journey between the East and West 
jie the dreams of a poet or an artist. 





Merit is Essential. 


Consumers have a habit of determining by experiment whether an article 
of food is pure, wholesome, ccnvenient and economical. Bordén’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream possesses intrinsic merit, 





Good blood is essential to good health. Do rot delay, Take Hood's 


Sarsaparilla now, 
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School Building Notes. 


ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE ROCK will build an eight-room school. Write J. M. Numeger. 
CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND.—The State University trade school will probably be located 
here. . 
CANADA, 

BURKES FALLS will build a four-room school, Write Jas. Sharpe. 
Kincston.— Power & Son, of this place, are architects for a high school 


t Gananogue. 
3 CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT.—A parochial school to cost $3,500, will be built. Arch. 
Jos. A. O’Brien. 

New HaveNn.—A $10,000 school will be erected at East Haven. Arch. 
Brown & Berger. 

WaTERBURY,—An addition will be built tothe Bank St. school. 


GEORGIA, 
ATLANTA.—Bonds for $10,000 are to be issued to complete the boys’ 
high school. 
ILLINOIS. 


BELVIDERE —A six room addition to the school will be built. Write 
Geo. H. Hulburt. 

BLOOMINGTON.—A two-story school will be built. Write H. G. Bent. 

Cuicaco.—Arch. Aug. Fielder has planned several large schouls for the 
board of education. The Forrestville school to cost $60,000 Rockwell 
St., $70,000, Grace St., $70,000. Paulina St., $70,000. South Engle- 
wood, 45,000. Addition to Healey St. school, $40,000. Townsend St., 
$75,000. Armitage ave., $70,000. Addition to Green St. school, $40,000, 
Addition to St. Ignatius college to cost $40,000. Rev. T. S. Fitzgerald, 
president. 

SIDNEY will erect a new school. Write D. R, Magill. 

NORTH MANCHESTER.—The Dunkard’s college will be erected here. 


INDIANA. 
BLUFFTON will build a school. Write G. E. Gardiner. 
BRAZIL will erect a school. Write D. C. Gilfilloa. 
HEBRON will build a school. Write I. H. Dowd. 
INGALLs will build a $3,000 school. Write P. T. House. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Contracts have been made for three schools to cost 


,000, 
. LAFAYETTE will build an eight-room brick school. Write W.S. Peck- 
am, 
Marion.—Arch. La Belle & French are preparing plans for a school at 
Montpelier. 
Oscoop will build a $10,000 school, 
PORTLAND.—An eight-room school. Arch. J. E. Hammons. 
ROCHESTER.—Contract for the Normal University building has been let 
to J. T. Hutton, 
COURTLAND will build an annex to their school. Write T. Pruden, 


IOWA, 


ADEL will erect a school. Write H. M. Holloway. 

ASPINWALL,—C. J. Holling wants bids for a new school. 

BELMOND will build a school. Write G. H. Richardson. 

CALIFORNIA JUNCTION will build a school. Write W. T. Fanshier. 

CHEROKEE will build a $25,000 stone high school. 

ConcorD will build a school. Write H. A. Scharper. 

CoRWITH will build a school, Write W. G. Gowdy. 

DECORAH will build a school. Write C. H. Rice. 

Des MoInes.—Foster, Liebbe & Co. are architects for a school at Bethel, 
o - new high school will be built at North Des Moines. Write Geo, 

oyal. 

ELKADER will build a school. Write H. A. Malony. 

ESTHERVILLE will erect a school, Write J. M. Barker. 

ForRT MADISON.—a fine twelve-room school will be built. Write W. 
A. Scherfe. 

HIGHVIEW will erect a school. Write A. Simpson. 

INDIANOLA will build a school. Write E, D. Swayne. 

Iowa City.—A school will be built, Write Sam’i Lininger. 

LOvILLa.—A school will be erected. Write H. A. Long. 

MANCHESTER will build a school. Write John Carradus. 

MasseENA is building a school. Write R. M. Murray. 

MONTIETH will build a school. Write L. Reed. 

MONDAMIN will build a school. W. T. Stamper. 

NORWALK is building a school. Write E, D. Swayne. 

PANAMA,—W. Crandall wants beds for a school. 

PROLE will build a school. Write L. S. Spencer. 

QUASQUETON will erect a school. D. W. Neidy, clerk. 

REMSEN will build a school. Henry Mundt, secretary. 

Stoux Ciry.—Arch. Burkhead & Reese have planned a $6,000 school at 
Jewell Junction. 

TOLEDO will build a school, Write C. O. More. 

TRAER will build a school, Write C. O. Morse. 

Van Horne.—E. Meyer asks for bids for a school. 


KANSAS. 
CHEROKEE will build a $11,000 school. J. F. Price, clerk. 
KENTUCKY, 
OWENSBORO will build a school. Write J. J. Sweeney. 
MAINE, 
FARMINGToN.—A new school will be built, and $20,000 spent on the 
normal school. 
MARYLAND. 
THURMONT will build a $10,000 school. Write J. B, Lamson. 
BALTIMORE.—A new college building will be erected. Write J. G. 
Lenthecum, 1327 West Fayette, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BARNSTABLE.—$23,000 will be spent on a training school in connection 
with the Hyannis normal school. 

Boston.—S, D, Kelley, 209 Washington street, has planned a $45,000 
school for Somerville, E. M, Wheelwright has plans for a new school on 
Richmond street. 

AMBRIDGE will build a school at East Cambridge to cost $324,000. 

ALTON will spend $15,000 on a new school, 
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DANVERS will build a brick and stone high school to cost $35,000. 

EVERETT.—$10,000 will be on the addition to the Bucham school. 
Also $25.000 on a eight-room brick school on Elm street. 

GLOUCESTER will erect a five-room school. 

LowELL.—Arch, W. L. Floyd has plans for a school at Dunstable, 
Cost, $65,000, 

MALDEN.—The high school building will cost $83,000. A three-story 
school on Oliver street will cost $30,000, 

MANCHESTER.—$50,000 will be spent on remodeling the high school. 

MEDFORD.—A four-room school to cost $12,000 will be built. 

NORTHAMPTON.—A fine high school will be built, Cost, $40,000, 

SANGERS will build a school to cost $36,000. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Archs. Chickering & O’Connell have planned a parochial 
school for Franklin Falls, Cost, $15,000. 

WaALTHAM,—$15,000 will be spent on additions to the North Grammar 
school. 

WokrcESTER.— Board of education will spend $100,000 on four schools. 


MICHIGAN, 


BATTLE CREEK will build a new school soon. 
GRAND RapIps will erect a new school, Write H. R. King. 


MINNESOTA, 
CANBY.—$15,000 has been voted for a new school, 
JACKSON will spend $20,000 on a new school. Write P. H. Berge. 
OwaTONNa will erect a four-room school. Write O. B. McClintock. 


MISSOURI. 
MANETT.—A large parochial school will be built. 
SEDALIA.—A high school will be erected. Write A. T. Fleischman. 
WaARRENSBURG.—A science hall will be built for the state normal school 
to cost $30,000, 
MONTANA, 
PHILIPSBURG will build a new school. Write M. H. Bryan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
KEENE will build a school. 
MANCHESTER will erect two new schools. , 
NORTH LONDONDERRY will build a school. Write D. F, Perkins, 


NEBRASKA, 
St. EDWARDS will erect a twelve-room school. Write M. J. Thomp- 
son, 
NEW JERSEY. 
CaMDEN.—A parochical school will be erected on Stevens St. Arch, Thos, 
Stephen. 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN.—Extensive alterations are to be made in Brooklyn schools, 
BUFFALO,—St A nne’s congregation will build a $100,000 school. 
GeENEVA.—A school will be built. Write J. W. Mellen. 
JAMESTOWN .—$83,coo will be spent on schools, 
NORTH Evans.—A school to cost $2,500. 
Troy—ArcH, M, F. Cummings & Son, have prepared plans for two 
schools to cost $40,000, Also one at Cohoes to cost $16,000. 
SCHAGHTICOKE will erect a $15,000 school, 
VERNON CENTER will build a $4,000 school. 
VERONA.—A union school will be erected. J. E. Taft, clerk. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 
NIAGRA will erect a school, Write C. A. Babb, 


OHIO. 
AMSDEN will erect a brick school. A. J. Stahl, clerk. 
CABLE will erect aschool. C. W. Dodson, clerk. 
CaNnTON.—A twelve-room school will be erected. M.G. Marshall, clerk. 
CLEVELAND.--The board of education will erect two new schools. 
DiGBy will build a brick school. Write W. J. Digby. 
GREENVILLE.—A school will be built. Write H. M. Glunt. 
HILLSBORO will build a stone school to cost $40,000, 
MeEp1Na will build a school. Write Dr. W. H. Stroup. 
Mount Cory.—A school will be built. Write H. M. Hause. 
UNIOPOLIS will build a school, Write J. E. Bayliff. 
WOOSTER will build a school. Write L. D. Forker. 


OKLAHOMA. 
PERKINS will erect a new school. Write J. W. Ricketts. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY will build a large school, 
ATLANTIC C1ITY.—$30,000 will be spent on a ten-room school, 
BEAVER FAL Ls will spend $14,000 on a school. 
BURGETTSTOWN.—$10,000 will be spent on a new school. 
BIRMINGHAM will erect a brick and granite school. __ 
Evans Ciry.—Bids are asked for a new school. J. C. Waldron. 
HaAZLETON.—A new twelve-room school will be built. I. ‘1’. DeRemer. 
LANSDOWN .—$6,000 will be spent on a school, — 
MILLVILLE,—Atwo-story brick school will be built. _ : , 
PHILADELPHIA will erect a two-story granite school. St. Ann's parochial 
school will cost $70,000. 
PITCAIRN will erect a fine school to cost $20,000. 
REYNOLDSVILLE.—Plans are prepared for a school to cost $8,000, 
PoTTSTOWN.—Four-story addition to high school, 
ROXBOROUGH.—Two-story school to cost $38,000. 
SHAMOKIN.—Will spend $70,000 on a brick and stone school. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPoRT.—Bonds have been issued for a $33,000 school. 
PAWTUCKET.—$75,000 will be spent on a brick and stone school. 
PROVIDENCE.—F., E. Field is architect for a city school, Cost, ~25,000. 
VIRGINIA, 
RICHMOND will build a school at Fairmount. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
SISTERSVILLE.—Schools will be erected to cost $20,000. 
SPENCER.—An $8,000 school will be built. Write school board. 
WISCONSIN. 
GREEN Bay.—An addition to the West Side school will. be made, 
Write M. H. McMahon. 
MILWAUKEE, —New schools to the cost of $130,000 have been planned, 
RACINE will build a high school to cost $55,000, and a ward school 
cost, $15,000, 
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The Manitoba School Question. 


The much-vexed Manitoba school question which has been ex- 
plained in THE JOURNAL, is still unsettled. The dispute at pres- 
ent is as to whether the money given by the province for schools 
shall be apportioned among the several denominations, or whether 
it shall go to undenominational schools. At first the province re- 
fused to provide for separate Roman Catholic schools. It report- 
ed that the Dominion government has now declared itself ready 
to accept a compromise. 

An interesting question in history has arisen out of this quarrel. 
The school act of Manitoba says nothing about separate schools, 
but there are, according to the Hartford Zzmes, some sections 
which are said by the Roman Catholic minority to refer to sep- 
arate schools. Each side has been anxious to refer to the docu- 
ments on which the Manitoba act was based, and recently J. P. 
Robinson, provincial librarian, discovered official correspondence 
which seems to make out the case of the Protestant opponents of 
separate schools, Briefly told, the papers then discovered idevti- 
fy as the real document presented as a bill of rights by the Man- 
itoba delegates that one which does not recognize separate schools, 
It agrees with that claimed by the other side to be the real foun- 
dation of legislation in all but two sections, one of these relating 
to a bi-council legislature and the other to separate schools. The 
test of construction of the act by the preliminary documents thus 
shows that in the authentic declaration of the delegates no ailus- 
ion to separate schools was made. 

The compromise talked of in the Dominion does not seem in 
the light of actual events to be much of a concession, It is that 
separate schools shall be established at the public cost, hut that 
all shall be under the control of the department of education, and 
shall be subject to state inspection. 


Is an ignorant man without religion more dangerous to society 
than an educated one? So Father Chrysotom asserted at Mar- 


quette, Mich., and hence opposed the public schools, (The “lit- 
tle learning ” is the dangerous thing. He is wrong. If we can- 


not have knowledge and religion let us have knowledge any way ; 
but it does not follow because the public schools do not teach re- 
ligion that the pupil must go without it. What are all the teach- 
ers of the New York public schools doing but imparting knowl- 
edge without religion. Many of these are Catholics—and of a 
superior kind too.) 


- 
New Books. 


It is now deemed desirable by many teachers to take up the 
subject of algebra in connection with arithmetic in classes in 
grammar schools. A text-book to be used in such classes has 
been prepared by Stewart B. Sabin and Charles D Lowry, en 
titled Elementary Lessons in Algebra. In this the funda ntal 
processes are placed after simple equations ; and equations con- 
taining two unknown quantities involving elimination, foliow 
multiplication, an order which the authors consider more logical 
than placing the fundamental processes after equations of two 
unknown quantities. At the end are numerous problems involv- 
ing the various processes that have been learned. (American 
Book Co, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 50 cents ) 





_ In his introduction to Supervisor George H. Martin’s volume 
in the International Educational series on The Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System, Dr. Harris says that that 
state has had a more varied and interesting educational history 
than any other in the Union. There is scarcely an important 
experiment that has not been tried there, perhaps not on so ex- 
tensive a scale in many cases as in some other states. The aim 
of the author has been to show the evolutionary character of the 
public-school history of the state, and to point out the lines along 
which the development has run, and the relation throughout to 
the social environment. The work of Horace Mann and the 
modern school system are treated at great length. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


Students attending college in this country at present, and those 
who intend taking college courses, usually look forward to a 
course in a German university as a desirable means of complet- 
ing their education. The volume by Frederick Paulson, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and pedagogy in the University of Berlin, 
on The German Universities, Their Character and Develop- 
ment, translated by Prof. Edward Delavan Perry, of Columbia 
college, will therefore be a good one to read, as showing them 
which of these great institutions suit their particular needs. All 
features of the universities and of student life are considered, as 
the general character of the German university ; historical de- 
velopment; the relations of the universities to the state, the 
church, and the community; teachers and teaching in the uni- 
versity ; students and the pursuit of study, and the unity of the 
university. The appendices contain a bibliography, statistics, 
etc. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
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One of the most attractive and valuable text-books recently 
issued is Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse, selected and 
edited by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D., Columbia College 
and Prof. Robert Arrowsmith, Ph. D., New York teachers col. 
lege. It is intended for three classes of readers: (1) for those 
whose plan of work makes it impossible to devote to the study of 
Latin more than a limited amount of time, yet who are neverthe. 
less desirous of becoming familiar with what is most famous jp 
the literature of the language, and thereby gaining some knowl. 
edge of the life and thought of Rome; (2) for school and college 
classes, in the sight-reading of Latin where a wider, more inter. 
esting, and more instructiye course is needed than is offered by 
any existing volume for rapid reading ; (3) for reading in classes 
supplementary to a regular course in Latin literature, or to be 
made itself the fundamental work in such a course. It gives in 
the chronological order and under the authors’ names, so far as 
they are known, extracts describing and illustrating Roman life, 
These are intended also to show the characteristies of the 
author’s style. They are taken from the dramatists, historians, 
orators, philosophers, satirists, epigrammists, etc. The book is 
carefully annotated, while the illustrations are numerous and of a 
high quality. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati & 
Chicago. $1.50.) 


The Elements of Ethics is the title of a new book by James 
H. Hyslop, Ph. D., instructor in ethics in Columbia college, New 
York. In this the author’s aim has been to give as complete an 
analysis of various questions as the limits would allow, with the 
special purpose of throwing some light on the perplexities of 
ethical theories and presenting his conclusions concerning them. 
The analytic method has been pursued, for he believes we will 
never get out of the wilderness of scholastic controversy and see- 
sawing with traditional theories until the analytic method is first 
carefully applied and our exact whereabouts determined. The 
subject of the freedom of the will has been treated elaborately, 
as he considers its importance to the question of ethics as very 
great. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 





Some Reasons 


Why Teachers Should Select the Vickel Plate Route for their Trip to Den- 
ver in July. 

1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d —Because it will give unexcelled service—which will include special 
trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous “ Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and *‘ Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 
its Jow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Official Route. 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F.J. 
Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reduced Rates to Denver, Col., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the accommodation of persons who desire to visit Colorado on the 
occasion of the meeting of the National Educational Association, at Den- 
ver, Col., July 5 to 12, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur 
sion tickets on July 3, 4 and 5, to Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, and 
Pueblo, at the extremely low rate of $50.75 from New York, $49.25 trom 
Philadelphia, $47.50 from Baltimore and Washington, $47.25 from Harris- 
burg ; proportionate rates from other points. ; 

These tickets will be good for return passage trom Colorado points on 
July 12, 13, 14 and 15, with an extension until September 1, if desired. _ 

A special train of Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars will be run, leaving New 
York at 10.10 A.M., July 4, stopping at prominent intermediate points, 
and arriving at Denver on the afternoon of July 6. 

This affords a grand opportunity for a trip to the world-renowned Rocky 
Mountain resorts in Colorado at a comparatively small cost. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and_all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concerl- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gy™ 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a mght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa 
tion, and Child Study. p , 

Our TIMES contains the news of the month arranged for use in schoo!, 
30 cents a year. ; 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JouRNAL ;_his assistants ts 
INSTITUTE and PPJMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in the study ol 
pedagogy will want FounpaTions, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JoURNA: Isx3TITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, ‘ 

Besides these periodicals we publish the largest standard line of _— 
on teaching, and teachers’ aids. Also keep in stock all educational books 
published, Catalogues free. Correspondence invited. E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Most educated people are acquainted with that beautiful play 
known in the English translation as “ Ingomar.” It was written 
by Friedrich Halm, a dramatist who numbers among his other 
productions a five-act drama entitled Grzse/dzs, in which an old 
tale is given a beautiful and original setting. This is noted for that 
pure, elegant, and melodious style for which the first mentioned 
drama is famed. Its superiority as a literary work of art makes 
it particularly desirable as a book for reading in classes learning 
German. This play has been edited for the Clarendon Press ser- 
ies by Prof. C. A. Buchheim, Ph. D., of King’s college, London, 
with a critical and biographical introduction, including a detailed 
analysis of the drama, notes, etc. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
go cents.) 


No. 28 of the Internationa! Educational series is entitled The 
Education of the Greek People, and is by Thomas Davidson, al- 
ready known as the author of “ Aristotle and the Ancient Educa- 
tional Ideals.” This work “is not intended for scholars or spe- 
ialists, but for that large body of teachers throughout the country 
who are trying to do their duty, but are suffering from that want 
of enthusiasm which necessarily comes from being unable clearly 
to see the end and purpose of their labors, or to invest any end 
with sublime import.” The author has endeavored to show that 
the end of their work is the redemption of humanity. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New. York. $1.50.) 


The sixth book in the Brightening the School-Room series is 
Fancy Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, Action Pieces, for 
Arbor day, Memorial day, Christmas day, Closing day, and pa- 
triotic occasions, consisting of numerous pieces selected and 
edited by Alice M. Kellogg. This is a most useful little book for 
the school-room, as its contents are various and attractive. For 
instance, under the head of drills and marches, there are a fancy 
ribbon march, hatchet drill, pink rose drill, Christmas-tree drill, 
wand drill, zouave drill, scarf drill, wreath drill and march, rain- 
bow drill, glove drill, tambourine drill, ruler drill, flag drills, muff 
and gun drill, cane drill, etc. Under “ Motion Songs,” and “ Ac- 
tion Pieces” the selections are also numerous. These selections 
are by various authors who have tested the exercises in the 
school-room. With this book in hand the teacher need not com- 
plain of a lack of material. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and 
Chicago, 25 cents.) 


One great object of the study of ancient languages is to obtain 
aknowledge, more or less complete, of their literatures. For- 
merly the study was confined closely to a few classics and very 
little was said of the wealth of other literature, ana some students 
have actually left school believing that Casar, Virgil, Cicero, 
Horace, and one or two others perhaps were all the Latin writers 
there were. It was to broaden the knowledge and cultivate the 
taste that Edwin N. Brown, LL. B, compiled his 7reasury of 
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Latin Gems, accompanied by English translations. All the prin- 
cipal authors are drawn upon as Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, 
Horace, Livy, Sallust, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Plautus, 
Seneca, the Plinys, Quintilian, Martial, Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
many others. In each case there is a short biography of the 
author, with an estimate of the writer and his works. A large 
number of pages are devoted to scriptural selections in Latin and 
there is an “addendum” of blank pages in which the student 
may enter the selections he finds in the course of his reading. 
It is a good thing to make choice extracts for future use and ref- 
erence, and this book will encourage the habit. (Normal Pub- 
lishing Co., Hastings, Neb. $1.25.) 


In a little book entitled TAzngs of the Mind, J. L. Spalding, 
bishop of Peoria, gives his ideas of education. In the first three 
chapters he treats quite extensively of the different views con- 
cerning education and then considers, professional education, 
theories of life and education, culture and religion, and patriot- 
ism, (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


The wide and rapidly growing use of the Berlitz method of 
teaching languages has at the same time elicited a demand in 
many quarters for an edition especially designed for children. 
To meet this demand Prof. M. D. Berlitz has just published an 
edition for children, French part, Méthode Berlitz pour I’ en- 
setgnement des langues, edit‘on illustrée pour les enfants. This 
book, which is admirably printed, is especially adapted to the 
children’s way of thinking, and secures their attention through its 
numerous illustrations and short, interesting stories. It is a valu- 
able addition to the Berlitz publications, all of which have met 
with signal success, (Berlitz & Co., 25th street and Broadway, 
N. Y.) 





All Teachers 


Contemplating a trip to Denver to attend the Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, in July, will have all their traveling 
troubles borne and wants looked after by an agent in charge, if they will 
join the special excursion, arranged for by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Chas. W. Cole, Albany, N. Y., the Committee on Transporta- 
tion for Western New York. They will also secure the lowest rates, the 
finest accommodations, the quickest time, and the best mea!s. 

This special train will leave Syracuse at 4.00 P.M., and Buffalo at 8.00 
P. M:, on July 3rd, and arrive at Denver at 5.39 P.M., on July 5th. It will 
be composed of the finest sleeping cars, and will be run via the West 
Shore, Nickel Plate Route, and the North-Western Union Pacific Route. 
Half rates have been autnorized by all lines, to Syracuse and return, on 
the occasion of the Convention of the State Educational Association, 
July 1, 2, and 3. All teachers in New York State are requested to at- 
tend this Convention at Syracuse, and to join the special party for Denver, 
leaving at 4.00 P.M., July 3rd. ; 

For all particulars, as to rates, diverse routes, sleeping car reservations, 
&ec., &c., write C. W. Bardeen, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Syracuse, N, Y.; or F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y 
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tion books of the year. Now isthe 
—AKD— time to secure territory. Distance 
STUDENTS. nobindrance; we pay thefreight. 
“PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” 
By Mark Twain. 
“THE BLUE RIBBON” 
“Ned” Murphy and his Work. 
“THE ADVANCING KINDGOM” 

Bible Prophecy Lilustrated. 
“RAMBLES THROUGH OUR COUNTRY” 
An Educational Geographical Game. 

Select the book you wish and send for liberal terms 
and our new catalogue. Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO, Hartford, Conn. 
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PROF. A. S. COOK, 


Yale University. 


PROF. L. A. SHERMAN, 


Nebraska University. 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE 


Old English. 

Rhetoric and English Composition. 
Rhetoric and Daily Themes. 
Literary Criticism. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
Studies in English Life and Letters. 
Tennyson, 

. Browning. 


oe por 


en 


structors. 
not be equalled. Remember that these are on 
the genera! plan for 1895. 


w. 





English at Chautauqua. 


Specialized Department for 1895. 
PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER, 


PROF. FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 


Teachers and students will recognize the scope of this work and the ability of the in- 
It is not an idle boast to claim that during next summer this department will 


Write for complete catalogue to 


Wesleyan University. | 


DR. E. H. LEWIS, | 


Chicago University. 


Teachers College, New York. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


9. Principles of Dramatization. 
10. Studies in Poetry. 

11. Studies in the Construction of the Novel. 
12. Hints and Helps on the Teaching of 
English and English Literature. 

13. Pedagogics of English Literature. 
14. Pedagogics of English Composition. 


ly a few of the many courses included in 


A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 











rar tha’s Vineyard The Oldest and the Brendes 
me target anawe bet. Summer Institute 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METH ODS.—Four Weexs.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weexs.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 


15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS .—F: 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, 





When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company, 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Cir- 
cular Notes, and Half the Cost. 

Available at Over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, Cuba, 
India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, and else- 
where, including Principal Hotels. 





ve Weexs.—21 Instructors. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 


large AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the session, 
Entirely New Plan of management for Cafe. os Senet Sema 
The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 states and countries, making this by farthe LARGEST | count by an extended list of Bankers. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


or teachers in the United States, 





Send for Sixtv-four pave circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of w« 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, & 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


ork in all 
C. 





Circulars 1122 BROAI 
Best advantages for learning conversation. 
g 


WAY, NEW YORK, 
Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ASBURY PARK, 


Most charming seasi te loc ition. 


N. J. | 


AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cool and pleasant, 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 





COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. CHICAGO (ENGLEWOOD), ILL. Wicsvux S. Jackman, Manager. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. 
For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full s 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 


Fifteen Well Equipped Departments 
ynopsis of the course of study, address: 
6916 Perry Av., Station ‘‘O,” Chicago. 





H. E. Holt’s Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The Twelfth Annual Session will be held at Tufts College, four miles from 
Boston beginning July 30th and closing with graduating exercises Aug. 21st, 


1895. 


mal System of Vocal Harmony. Send 


Most wonderful results are now obtained with Mr. Holt’s New Nor- 


for circulars. Address 


Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 





Connecticut Summer School, 


Norwich, Connecticut, July 8, July 26, 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the State 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other States a fee of $5 will be 
charged, Board from $5 to $7 a week, 


For information apply to 
CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford 
a will confer a favor by men- 
i tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eceventw SrTrRreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 











The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Coionial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass, 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, 3100 
| and $200 each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 


Rates and Further particulars can be ob- 
| tained from any Agent of the American Express 
| Company, also at the Principal Offices : 


| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St, 


THE NATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


We aim to have the best school possible, 
and to get the ablest instructors. This 
costs more. The best is always most cost- 
ly, but, at the same time the cheapest. 
Send for sixty-four page circular giving all 
details of work, expense, etc. 


Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 




















Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

© 


Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarships for Womes. 
ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


Y. CITY. 
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CuicaGo, Aug. 31, Iss 
Some peopie se: in tO 
think that a tonic Is 
only necessary W hen 
they have rua so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This is in- 


Woman’s Beauty 





physician says, “ Eat 
well, drink that which 
js nourishing and cn- 


ergy-giving.” I know 
Crenothing which an- « 
swers this purpose bet- 
ter than Pabst Malt J ‘ 
Extract. The“ Best _ 4 


Tonic, Ladies, espe- am . 
cially, Will find Pabst « 

Malt Extract a splen- 

did tonic to build up " 

their systems, chang- | vy vi) 

ing that weary, tired “* \ 


feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares, 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paperandaddress PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


eMoenof) 
Constable KaCo 


Summer Underwear 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 


Silk and Wool Underwear, 
Merino Underwear, 
Union Suits. 


Swiss Ribbed Silk, Lisle Thread, 
and Wool Underwear. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


CELEBRATED UNDERWEAR. 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR. 


Silk, Balbriggan, and Cashmere 
Underwear. 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES. 


By 





r 
Droadovy AS , 9th dt. 
c 
NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ 
Cloth 
Capes 


from $1. to $10. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


EBEN SUGDEN 


Manufacturer, 
315 Church St., 
NEW YORE. 











New Books. 


If the Elizabethan age was the age of the 
drama it was no less the age of the lyric. 
Never since then have so many writers in 
any half century struck the true lyric strain 
as in the fifty years between 1576 and 1625. 
Numerous gems are to be found by writers 
who are scarcely known by name now, ex- 


cept by special students of literature, Prof. 


Felix E. Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has selected and edited with 


great care 4 Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. 


Each selection is given entire and by pre- 
ference in the earliest form in which it re- 
ceived the supervision of the author. They 
‘re taken from novels, plays, and masques, 
and from the poetical, miscellaneous song- 
books, and sonnet sequences of that age. 
The student of this old, and quaint 
though fascinating verse will find an abun- 
dance of notes in the volume and an intro- 
duction in which is given a history of the 
English lyric and a consideration of Eliza- 
bethan lyrical measures. (Ginn & Co,, 
Boston.) 


As a poet George Eliot did not achieve 
so high a rank as she did in the field of fic- 
tion. Though gifted with fine imagination 
it was not sufficiently of the poetic cast to 
give her pre-eminence in verse-making. 
Still there are portions of her poems of 
great power and beauty. A fine edition of 
them has just been issued in two volumes 
In the first volume is an extended criticism 
of George Eliot as a poet; extracts from 
her life, edited by J. W. Cross, and the first 
three books of “‘ The Spanish Gypsy.” In 
the second volume the “The Spanish 
Gypsy ” is concluded, and then follow vari- 
ous shorter poems. The volumes are illus- 
trated by photo-etchings by various artists, 
and are substantially bound in cloth, with 
gilt tops. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


Magazines. 

Translations from the French and Ger- 
man add much to the interest of the June 
number of Short Stortes—noteworthy 
among them being “A Russian Tragedy,” 
by the elder Dumas, and an amusing version 
ot an Arabian tale from the German of 
Wilhelm Hauff. 


A new magazine called Se//-Culture has 
been started, of which the Werner Co., of 
160-174 Adams street, Chicago, are the 
pubiishers, and Edward C. Towne, B. A., 
the editor, as the organ of the Home Uni- 
versity League. The object of this organi- 
zation is (1) the daily investigation of urgent 
questions and (2) the systematic study of 
human progress. The members will have 
through this magazine the benefit of thor- 
ough investigation and discussion of im- 
portant topics, with copious references for 
extended reading, based on standard works. 
Under human progress will be embraced a 
survey of history, biography, general litera- 
ture, the sciences. politics, art, etc. The 
magazine appeals to a wide circle of read- 
ers, occupies a high plane, and hence de- 
serves a large measure of success, 


The May TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE con 
tains the following helpful and practical art- 
icles for the school room, which is only a 
partial list of the many suggessive articles 
for teachers: 

The New Education—What is it ? by E. 
E. Kenyon; Naming of the Months, by 
Margaret J. Codd; Study of the Continents, 
VII., by M. Ida Dean; Old May Day Cus- 
toms, by M. W. A.; Story of the Earth,V., 
by Lizzie M. Hadley; Trillium, by Frank 
O. Payne; A Floral Festival, by George F. 
Drake ; Mental Education, IV., by Clement 
Fezandié; Child Life in Foreign Lands. 
What a Boy Can Do; May Poems,etc. etc. 
Published by E, L. Kellogg & Co. ($1.00 
a year.) 





| [mitators 


are kept busy trying 


to make “just as ” 
good as” y\ = 
m BS Bias 
" Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 
They can’t do it. 


Be sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 

A set of the*'S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailedfor 10c. in stamps. 
Book on ** How to Bind the Dress Skirt" mailed free. 

The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


*“*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








DRY GOODS. 





Special Sale of Suits, 


Hundreds of Outing Suits, short Blazer, 
with rippled back, from our own materials, 
worth not less than $20.00 each, will be 
on sale at $12.00. 

A large lot of Duck Suits, all new styles, 
specially made for us, good variety of 
colorings ; Special price, $5.50 each. 

A well assorted stock of Children’s Suits, 
beautiful variety of Ginghams and Dimities, 
from $1.50 to $5.00 each. 

Lawn Wrappers, in great variety, from 
$1.25 to $5.00 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children's 


=~ & Shoes. 





Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°°,, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 a 
mouth in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
scagen fae the grandest and fastest selling book out, 
entit 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
— work. It is the king of all subscription 
ks, and outsells them all. ‘200 superb engravings. 
Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 
votes. Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and lusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn bis vacation to 
the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and THINGT of the illustrations. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 
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A paper on “ Napoleon’s Relations with | an increase of pay. Their applications will 
the United States,” by Miss Ida M. Tar- | receive careful consideration if sent to Mrs. 
bell, showing with what profuse hospitality | M. J. Young Fulton, American and For- 
Napoleon entertained American ambassa- | eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square, 
dors, and relating the curious story of the| N, Y, 

urchase of Louisiana, will appear in the | , me . , 
Sane number of AfcClure’s Fieantes. it} On April 29 the Michigan Central Rail- 


will be illustrated with engravings from the | road moved its offices from Exchange street, 
Buffalo, to 219 Main street, in the Briggs 


lecti f the Hon, Gard G, Hubbard re 
ee — | Building. The ticket offices will continue 


and other pictures. ; 

| in charge of their popular and gentlemanly 
Publishers’ Notes. Eastern Passenger Agent, W. H. Under- 
i | wood. They are on the ground floor and 
Everything that bears the name Amer- | handsomely finished and well adapted to 
ican should be first-class. This 1s certainly | the largely increased business of the com- 
the case with the American Graphite Pen-| pany, while the location is a most conve- 
cil of Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey | ment one in the heart of the business center. 
City, N. J ,as thousands of users in all parts | On the third floor of the same building will 
of the country can truthfully testify. If not | also be the offices of the Michigan Central's 
familiar with them send sixteen cents for | freight department, Mr. John Crampton, 
samples worth double the money, not for-| general Eastern freight agent, and of the 
getting to mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. | Blue Line and Canada Southern lines, oper- 

ating over the Michigan Central. 





Many teachers during the summer months | 


will have a chance to earn something extra | Why use chipped and cracked dishes 


by agency or other work. If selling books 
is to their taste they might try Zhe Com- 
blete Compendium of Universal Knowl- 
edge, the only encyclopedia and dictionary 
selling for $1.75. Information may be ob- 
tained of F. Oldach, Jr., 54 N. 7th street, 
Philadelphia. 


The jackknife of the small boy, in the use 
of which he whittled his fingers almost as 
often as he did the stick, has given place 
largely to sloyd. Educators have learned 
how to employ the surplus energy with 
profit, and hence the great demand for the 
benches, tools, and supplies of Chandler & 
Barber, 15 Eliot street, Boston. 


5 


Are you going to Europe this summer ? | 


Then you will surely need the Travelers’ 
Cheques of the American Express Com- 
pany. These come nearer to taking the 
place of a universal currency than anything 
that has yet been invented. Full informa- 
tion in regard to them may be obtained 
at any of the company’s offices. 


How many ever think of the laborious- 
ness of the process of making copies of 
writings in the middle ages when they all 
had to be copied by hand. Intelligence 
then traveled at a snail’s pace; now it is 
carried by the winged Mercuries of the tel- 
egraph and printing press; nor should be 
forgotten such time-savers asthe Neograph 
and the Simplex Printer for multiplying 
the copies of writings ana drawings. The 
circular of Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey street, 
N. Y., explains them fully. 


If application is made to a teachers’ 
agency early there is all the more chance 
for a suitable position for next year. This 
hint is given for the benefit of those teach- 
ers who want to change in the fall, in order 
to secure a more agreeable environment or 





Beecham’s pillsare for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, 
25c. a box. 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Pills roc. and 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





| when new and perfect ones can be so easily 
obtained? Just send a few orders to the 
Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, 
N. Y., for their high grade teas, coffees, and 
| spices and they will give in addition elegant 

pieces of China ware and many other pre- 
miums, including music-boxes, cook books, 
watch-clocks, chenile table covers, etc. 
| They give a beautiful panel (14x28 inches) 
| {ree to all patrons, 








| For the meeting of the National Educa- 

tional Association at Denver, Colo., in July, 
next, the Western trunk lines have named a 
| rate of one standard fare, plus two dollars 
for the round trip. Variable routes will be 
| permitted. Special side trips at reduced 
| rates will be arranged for from Denver to 
all the principal points of interest through- 
out Colorado, and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
| ington, will be accommodated at satisfac- 
|toryrates. Teachers and others that desire, 
| or intend attending this meeting or of mak- 
ing a Western trip this summer, will find 
this their opportunity. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in 
every respect) will run through cars Chica- 
goto Denver. For full particulars, write to 
or call on Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, IIl. 


Every school should have a gazetteer of 
some kind. ‘It is indispensable for the 
proper study of geographical subjects. The 
cheapest and most concise one we have 
seen is Chambers’ Concise Gazetteer of the 
World. This contains the latest and most 
reliable information about nameworthy 
places in all countries. Write in regard to 
it to the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


A large amount of labor in the learning 
of the classical languages is saved by using 
the Interlinear Classics of Charles De Silver 
& Sons No. (G) 1102 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. These include a long list of the 
best authors. The firm will furnish also a 
great many other first class books. Send 
for terms and new catalogue of all their 
publications. 


Literary Notes. 


A new volume of short stories by Henry 
James, is soon to be published by Macmil- 
lan and Company. 





| D. Appleton & Co, will be the American 
publishers of Count Tolstoi’s new work of 
fiction, Master and Man, 





Prof. John Fiske is hard at work upon a 
new book dealing with the early history of 


Book free at your | Virginia. 


| A pension of $500 a year on the civil list 
has been conferred on William Watson, the 
| English poet. 





—— ey, 


Distress in the Stomach 


“Thad trouble with my stomach for a lon 
time and could not get anything that would do 
me any good, 
February I had 
Inflammation 
of the stomach, and 
Was so bad for g 
week, that even light 
food would cause 
Creat Distress 
and vomiting. The 
docter’s medicine did 
me no good and so | 
thought I would try 


S 
S : 
i “ Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Mrs. E. Champlin When I had taken 


two bottles I could eat anything without hay. 
ing the least bit of distress. 1 have only taken 
five bottles and my general health is much bet- 
ter.” Ep. CHAMPLIN, Groton City, New York, 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills should be in every household, 


Mothers 


have never found a preparation 
so well adapted to the needs of 
thin, delicate children, as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
EH ypophosphites. 

Children almost universally 
like the taste of it, which makes 
its administration easy, and it 
supplies their blood with the 
food properties that overcome 
wasting tendencies. 

Scott’s Emulsion enriches the 
blood, promotes the making of 


healthy flesh, and aids in a 

healthy formation of the bones. 
Don't be persuaded to accept a 

substitute, 

Scott & Bowne; N.Y All Druggists. 


Last 











50c. and $1. 





The most nutritious 
of all food prepara- 
tions; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 
for instant use. 


SILURIAN 


A perfect table water. 


Refreshing, invigorating and absolutely pure. 
Doctors say: A wonderful Kidney Water. 
In bottles—Sparkling or still. 


JULIUS HIRSCH & CO., 749 Broadway, N. ¥ 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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Literary Notes. 


The delay in the publication of Frank R. 
Stockton’s new novel has been due to the 
necessity of waiting until the English pub- 
lishers, Cassell & Co., were prepared for 
simultaneous publication. The date now 
fixed for the publication of the book is May 
18. 


Macmillan & Co. will issue as the next 
volumes in the Aldine Poet Series, Fadconer, 
edited by the Rev. J. Milford, and Cowfer, 
in three volumes, edited by John Bruce. 


A monograph on Thackeray, by Adol- 
phus Jack, giving a caretul study of the 
novelist’s works, will be issued soon by 
Macmillan & Co. 


At the celebration of the fiftieth birthday 
of George H. Mifflin, by the employees of 
the Riverside Press several days ago, Mr. 
Houghton explained how Mr. Mifflin came 
again and again with wonderful persistence 
to ask for employment, which he finally se- 
cuted, and then rose, step by step, by mer- 
itorious work and conduct to the position he 
now holds. It wasa story covering twenty- 
eight years of a well-spent life. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce for publica- 
tion this month Am Azde-de-Camp of Na- 
poleon ; Handbook of Birds of North 
America, by Frank M. Chapman; Famzi- 
iar Flowers of Field and Garden, by F. 
Schuyler Mathews; Zhe Art of Newspaper 
Making, by Charles A, Dana, and The 
Story of Primitive Man, by Edward Clodd. 


The Open Court Publishing Company of 
Chicago have just issued a second edition 
of their authorized translation of Th. 
Ribot’s Dzseases of Personality, the first 
having been exhausted in three years. 


W. E. Gladstone writes as follows to the | 


Rey. Frederick D, Greene, the author of 
the Armenian Crisis in Turkey. “1am 
glad to hear that your work is about to be 
published, as 1 b.lieve it will materially as- 
sist in rousing public attention to the recent 
outrages in Armenia, which almost pass 
description, and have inflicted an indelible 


disgrace on the sultan of Turkey and on his | 


officers and soldiers concerned in perpetrat- 
ing, in denying, and in shielding them.” 


Silver, Burdett & Co. have just issued A 
Laboratory Guide for an Elementary 
Course in Ceneral Biology. The book has 
been prepared by Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, A. 
M., a teacher of much experience and suc- 
cess in both high school and coliege work, 
and formerly professor of biology in Smith 
college, Northampton, Mass. Its aim is to 
make a work o° a grade suitable for such 
high schools and academies as provide for 


a course in biology, and for beginners’ class- 
es in colleges. 


Mr. Howell’s next publication will be a| 


volume of poems, which Harper & Brothers 


will issue under the title Stops of Various | 


Quills. 


_ Teachers who intend to attend the Nat- 
ional Educational Convention at Denver 
would do well, before selecting their routes 
to write to any of the representatives of the 
Missouri Pacific railway (whose addresses 
are given in an advertisement in another 
column) for a copy of the recent publication, 
“St. Louis Through a Camera,” which will 
be mailed free on application. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Wins1 ow’s SootruinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
pees CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
SOFTE Re SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
WIND NS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
RHE COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
sae "A. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
World. Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


ing Syru .” and P “~ 
cents a battle take no other kind. Twenty-five 


Pears’ 
One of the 


luxuries is 
Pears Soap. 


It's cheap 
though. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ¢MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patch 

es, ash and 

Skin Diseases, 
andevery blem 
ge ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec 
tion. 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
years—no other 
as—and is so 
harmless we test 












BEAUTIFIES 

THE SKIN, 
No other cos- 

metic will do. 


properly made. 
Accep bo coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sky preparations.” One 
vottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada and aurepe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ta Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
trrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

and save all 


Middlemen’s profits, A N 


ORG 


You take no risk, 

logue, giving full de- Address us with your 

scription and illus- full address, 

tration of ourorgans BEETHOVEN P. &0. C0. 
P, 0, Box No. 6,6 Washington, N.J. 


ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, 

Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regular 

= Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John 
H. Weodbury Dermatologica! Institute, Champlain B’ld'g, 
Chicago. Branches in New York, Boston, Phile., St. 

Louis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





Buy direct from 
MANUFACTURER your home 
before you pay for 

the same. 

















bena’ 





S, & HEAD, NOISES CURED 
DEAFSs: 2 "on nua ol 


by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.Y. Write for beck 


AIR@REMOVED 





Permanently, root and braach, in 5 minates, without pais, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Oo., Phils., Pa. 





~ 
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LADIES! 
Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
4 cents in stamps and we will send you 


. THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






¢ > 


ported. Any kind you may select. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


p 

> 

4 

4 

a %4 Ib. sample of the best T im- ? 
HOW ARE YOUR 
? 


{CHINA CLOSETS? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 4 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a r 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 


| 

4 

| qand ruin your health, when -you 
4 


| 4 Cook Books, 


Qn its vir. | 


it to be sure it is | 


15 days’ trial in | 


We will send our beautiful cata- 


4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
| 4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
| 4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
| 4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. 
made by getting 


GOOD INCOMES orders for our 


| 4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
| 4 der and Spices. Work for all. 374 
| 4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 

4 ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, fFor full 

| @ particulars, address 


‘th Great American Tea Ot, 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
} rvYvYVvVYVvYYYYVrYYYYY 


y 

can get the best at cargo prices? 4 

PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 

4 and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging : 
> 

ia 

r 

> 

r 

; 





. = 
- yuu Te 


Benches, Tools and Supplies. 





Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


‘Chandler & Barber, *{.76i5* 


OSTON. 
FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


nytt EUROPE "wuts 


July 13, to 


and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at disposal, 
or trip desired. and programs will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 2048. Clark St., CHICcaGo, 
135 8S. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 











Civil Service Examination for Examin- 
ers. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

An Open Competitive Examination for the position 
of Examiner in the Department ot Public Instruction 
at Albany, wil! be held on Wednesday, May 209, at to 
o’clock, A.M,, at Albany and Rochester. 

Applicants may select one or more of the following 
| groups: Mathematics, Arithmetic and Algebra, 

English and History, Grammar, Composition, 
| Spelling, Geography, American History and Civil 
Government. Science, Physics, Physiology and Hy- 
giene. School Law and Methods, School Law, 
Methods, School Economy, and Current Topics, In 
addition to the above subjects, applicants may be ex- 
amined upon request in Drawing or Bookkeeping. 
Salary from $900 to $1800 per annum. 

Applicants must be residents and citizens of the 
State of New York. Limits of age twenty-one and 
fifty years. For application blank address the New 
York Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Homas Carmopy, Chief Examiner, 





MON, <VES WED, 


THUR 


6000 


FRI. SAT 


GO 





Albany, N. Y-, May 13, 1895. 
SUN. 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT | TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. | re Ts Cae 
HERBART and the HERBARTIANS “eae ones 
all C S OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, By the author — Brief History for 


268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 
1 Vol.’ 8vo. 72 - 28 Y 
Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the mm Tee ee S06 ties. Chem, 


Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of PRICE, $3.50. 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous | New Edition! U p to Date! 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as WITH NE 
< W CH 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. There can be no Mien pom ree 1894. 
: s le volume in any! 


school library. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. “ Solas lot se, won wuishers 


The Committee of the Whole — mm SOOO 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE a @) 
) 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books I. and Il, Bor Dozens sg 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. 








Ss let, or any teacher or ofieal any- $=> 
By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. @ > sdhosd or now, af rotated wih } 


i y 
S-. 


Book I. is now ready. - Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out = School Books 
npgdisees S of all Publishers 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing y > * 
t hese books before making their reports. 2 Post ige or E xpressage Free 


The above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally Brand new, and complete catal ogue 
or by letter. free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co., 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago, @ + cvvertosiiwe 8-¥.ciy 


very 


acimewoon 
THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. ya 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 


The Art Idea in Education William B. Jenkins 


. . 
and In Practical Life. Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


B Y JOH N Ss ° Cc LA RK. Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, U NIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0 
| bs | 


address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th St., NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


10) 


B00) 




















Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance C0, ve-ssscseesietrs 
a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =m HAHNEMANN 
Joun A. Hatt, President sateneee ‘_ an" M. Puituips, Secretary. Medical College and Hospital 


15.6%2,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
Assets $ 5» 5313 $ 4:509,994.3 P . $ 743,07 9 ol rer tae annual course of Jostens in 
s institution w co nce & t r 10, 18%. 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
se xperience teachers sow fees quality in 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘* ESTIMATE car Daas Macaital ne le Goto aaer coun. 


“6 ” ] Send for announcement 
but a ‘‘STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which woula | ,¥@>d COBE, M. D. £156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 














I was born on the (SE eee eC en D eater in the year..... A LEGAL 

ud EDUCATION 
My Name is cn ion eee Siikstaatandele BY MAIL 
Lso 


A 
I OE CT eT Le SARI COOP ROR DE AE I MR EEE eH , Course in Business 
Law. Postal brings 
tT particulars, 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. oe Sane 


Correspondence 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” Home School ofLaw, ™ 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg., Derroit,Micr 











“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so mach miserable Latin and 

Greek as might be learned otherv ise easily and delightfully in one year.” —MILTO 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xeno vhon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
Clark’s Practical ‘and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and Kerst Cottgece, Cornine, N. Y. 

to all other Systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘gi. 00 

rgent’s mongers a akers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
cories anesca’s French Series, etc. YIN OTO 
Er Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. BES Trsr Roconbs, OTaEn PICTORIR rt 


& FRAME.» 15 
©. P. CORY SO0e4 atk Bis semerten eo cr ohio 

















J. W. 
KINDERGARTEN sees: {'3=:":-" [JSE BARNES’ INK 


Send for Catalogue. A. 8. BARNES & C0., 56 E.10th St., %.¥. 


























